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| FRAMING THE 


NO UNION Witii SLAVEHULDEKS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 


death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

3" « The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and mus? walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. ‘To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 


i — Wituuam Exnieryr Cyanine. 
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PERUGE OF OPPRESSION, 


LABORERS SLAVES!!! 
speech of Senator Ham- 


NORTHERN 
3 from a recent 
lina, in the U.S. Senate :— 


¥ f South Carol 
y MAKES THE SOUTH STRONG. 
the ereath strength of the South arises 
y of her political and social institu- 
rmony gives hera frame of society, 
“ ir! 1. and an extent of political 
with entire security, and as no 
d upon the face of the earth. 
R ernment ; creates it, and ought 
hut as far as we can look baek in his- 
we find the ease different ; for govern- 
yer ercated than it becomes too strong 
ad shapes and molds, as well as con- 
ter centuries, the progress of civiliza- 
itelliy hus made the divergences so 
. is to produce civil wars and revolutions ; and 
ng now but the want of harmony between 
ryments and societies which oceasions all the 
- nd trouble and terror that we see abroad. 
Tt was < that broaght on the American Revyolu- 
‘ We threw off a government not adapted to 
i] system, and made one for ourselves. The 
w fur have we succeeded ? The South, 
s» far as that is concerned, is satisfied, content, hap- 
monious and prosperous, 
LABORING MEN BUT MUD-SILLS,. 
il social systems, there must be a class to do 
the mean duties, to perform the drudgery of life— 


that is, a class requiring but a low order of intel- 
nd but little skill, Its requisites are vigor, 
fidelity. Such a class you must have, or 

t have the other class which leads pro- 


you would no 
refinement and civilization. It constitutes 
ry mud-sills of society and of political govern- 
ind you might as well attempt to build a 
in the air as to build either the one or the 
r, except on the mud-sills. Fortunately for the 
South, she found a race adapted to that purpose to 


her hand. A race inferior to herself, but eminent- 

tilified in temper, in vigor, in doeility, in ca- 

» stand the climate, to answer all her pur- 

Ve use them for the purpose, and call them 

We are old-fashioned at the South yet; it 

sa word disearded now by ears polite ; but I will 

t characterize that class at the North with that 

; but you have it; it is there; it is every- 

where; it is eternal. 

NORTHERN LABORERS ARE BUT SLAVES. 

The Senator from New York said yesterday that 

» world had abolished slavery. Ay, the 

name, but not the thing; and all the powers of the 

ith cannot abolish it. God only can do it when 

repeals the fiat, * The poor ye always have with 

sa;’ for the man who lives by daily labor, and 

out his labor in the market, and take 


the wh 


has to put 


can for it; in short, your whole class of 


ual laborers and operatives, as you call them, are 
saves. The difference between us is, that ourslaves 
ire hired for life, and well compensated ; there is no 
starvation, no begging, no want of eniployment 
jong our people, and not too much employment 

ie Yours are hired by the day, not cared for, 

| scantily compensated, which may be proved in 
the most deplorable manner, at any hour, in any 
street in any of your large towns. Why, sir, you 
weet more beggars in one day, in any single street 
f the eity of New York, than you would meet in a 
litetime in the whole South. Our slaves are black, 
f another, inferior race. The status in which we 
have placed them is an elevation. They are elevated 
from the condition in which God first created them, 
by being made our slaves. None of that race on 
the whole face of the globe can be compared with 


the slaves of the South, and they know it. They 

ire happy, content, unaspiring, and utterly incapa- 

from intellectual degradation ever to give us any 
trouble by their aspirations. 

Your slaves are white : of your own race; you are 

ers of one blood. They are your equals in natu- 

ral endowment of intellect, and they feel galled by 


r degradation. Our slaves do not vote. We 
give them no political power. Yours do vote, and 
being the majority, they are the depositaries of all 


your political power. If they knew the tremendous 
secret, that the ballot-box is stronger than an army 
with bayonets, and could combine, where would 
y »? Your society would be reconstructed, your 


government reconstructed, your property divided, 
notas they have mistakenly attempted to initiate 
Such proceedings by meeting in parks, with arms in 
their hands, but by the quiet process of the ballot- 
x. You have been making war upon us to our 
Very hearth-stones. How would you like for us to 
Sends lecturers or agitators North, to teach these 
pevple this, to aid and assist in combining, and to 
tead them? {Mr. Wilson—Send them along !] 
NORTHERN LABORERS ARE BEGGARS. 
Mr Hamm md—You say, send them North.— 
= re 1s no need of that. They are coming here. 
*y are thundering at our doors for homesteads of 
hundred and sixty acres of land for nothing, 
and Southern Senators are supporting it. Nay, they 
ar SNe mbling, ii i 
I nds, and d mmanding work at sl ,000 a year and 
x hours a day. ‘ 


i inquisition is at hand? There is afloat a 
" 


8 

\ 

that t 
ty! . " 

fearful rumor that there have been consultations for 

vi 


Shanes committees. You know what that means 
“ready, ‘Transient and temporary causes have thus 
hn, een your preservation. The great West has | 
en OF 


nore By, - n to your surplus population, and your 
. Mes of semi-barbarian emigrants, who are crowd- 
mg in year by year. They make a great movement, 
pid you call it progress. Whither? It is progress, 
It IS progress towards vigilance committees.— 


bo South have sustained you in a great measure. 
g Neb e-vare You bring and carry for us. 
,0U0 of our money passes annually through 
your hands. Much of it sticks; all of it assists to | 
Sep your machinery together and in motion. Sup- 
pees We Were to discharge you ; suppose we were to 
~~ ur business out of your hands; we should 


“sign you to anarchy and poverty. 
SOUTHERN RULE GLORIOUS AND BENEFICENT. 


‘a complain of the rule of the South: that has 
nother cause that has preserved you. We 
‘ve Kept the Government conservative to the great 
La of the Government. We have placed her 
“a —_ her upon the Constitution; and that has 
§ ory cause of your peace and prosperity. The 
‘ = or from New York says that that is about to 
meni anend; that you intend to take the Govern- 
Pore wt Us; that it will pass from our hands. 
a ie what he says is true; it may be; but do 
: eee can never be forgotten, it is written 
- le rightest page of human history—that we, 
~ Staveholders of the South, took our country in 
_T infancy, and, after ruling her for sixty out of 
‘venty years of her existence, we shall surrender 
)* “© you without a stain upon her honor, bound- 
wen Prosperity, incalculable in her strength, the 
will wt the admiration of the world. Time 
can ever di iat you will make of her, but no time 


ish our glory, or your responsibility. 


Y 
Been 


hay 


as I have said, with arms in their 


OUTS § Have you heard that the ghost of | 
\doza is stalking in the streets of your big cities? | 


, LETTER FROM IRISH JOHN MITCHEL. | thenes with a maniac. 


Kyoxviutis, Tenn., Feb. 13, 1858. 
| To J. J. Hooper, one of the Editors of the Mont- 


| gomery Mail: 

Dear Sir:—In reading the speech of the Hon. 
F. S. Rice, delivered in Talladega, on ae 
6th, 1855. which you were so kind as to hand to 
me in Montgomery, I met with a passage on which 


I shail ask permission to make, through your col-| 


umns, a few remarks. The passage reads thus : 


‘ We also admit that out of the great mass of for- 
cigners at the North, there are some few who are not 
willing to aid in abolishing slavery. But these few 
are exceptions to the general rule. I mention John 
Mitchel as a distinguished and honorable exception. 
He has the intelligence to comprehend, that there is a 
distinction which the Almighty has made between 
the white race and the black race, and that the insti- 
tution of negro slavery is consistent with, and conser- 
vative of true republicanism. He has the indepen- 
dence to follow the convictions of his own judgment. 
He is both anti-Catholic and anti-Abolition. But 
his sound views are not the views of the masses of his 
own Lrish brethren of recent immigration to the North. 
They hold fast to the abolition principles of Daniel 
O'Connell, whose abolitionism was so intense, that, in 
times of famiue in Ireland, several years ago, he was 
opposed to receiving the bread for his own starving 
countrymen which had been generously contributed 
by the people of the slaveholding States. 
ered such bread contaminated by slave labor.’ 


| Very sensible of the courtesy of the speaker, and 
highly valuing his good opinion, I must, neverthe- 
less, set him right on one or two points. 


‘Lam ‘anti-Abolition,’ but not ‘anti-Catholic.’ | 


Abolitionism, Freesoilism, or by whatever other 
/name that mischievous and stupid cant may be call- 
ed, is now, and always has been to me, altogether 
despicable. 
at least as much as any other Church, and desire to 
see it maintained in safety and in honor. Of these 
two things, I would abate the one as a nuisance to 
human suciety—I would uphold the other as a rock 
and strong tower of conservatism, morality and good 
order. I would gladly convert an Abolitionist to 
common sense and honesty ; but would strongly de- 
precate the attempt to convert (or pervert) a Cath- 
vlic from his faith, 
This, however, is not the only, nor the most seri- 


ous mistake (seeing it is purely personal) in the | 


above extract. The speaker says that the masses of 


my Irish brethren of recent immigration to the | 


North hold fast to Abolition principles. Mr. Rice 
has not consulted the newspapers. There is no or- 
‘gan of Irish opinion in America that even tolerates 
Abolitionism or Freesoilism. The speech was spoken 
before the Presidential election, wherein the issue 
was, Freesoilism on one side, against the constitu- 
tional rights of the South on the other. Now, on 
| that election, on which side were found ‘ the masses 


of my Irish brethren’? They voted, almost as one 


}man, for Mr. Buchanan. 

More than this—without these ‘masses,’ Mr. 
Fremont would now be President of half the Dis- 
united States. I mean to say that Mr. Buchanan 
could not have been elected, if he had not carried 
certain Northern States ; but in those States respect- 
ively his majorities were much less than the numbers 
of Irish-born citizens who voted for him in those 
States respectively. Therefore, if these Irish-born 
citizens had not been there, or had been disfran- 
chised, the majorities would have been the other 
way. If the native citizens only of this republic 
had voted on that election—that is to say, if Amer- 
icans ruled America, in the Know-Nothing sense— 
there would soon be no America to rule. 

As to foreign influences, there is indeed a formida- 
ble foreign influence at work in this Republic, viz : 


English influence, and of that influence Abolitionism | 


is the child and servant. The country, then, has 
been saved from foreign influence by the votes of its 
Irish-born citizens. 

[ ain speaking generally ; but admit that certain 
of my Irish brethren, namely, most of those who 
are of the various Protestant religions, did on that 
oceasion vote fur Mr. Fremont, and others for Mr. 
Fillmore—a circumstance which I mention not to 
their honor, but which is at variance with the views 
pr ypounded by Mr. Rice at Talladega. 

For the late Mr. O’Connell’s nonsense, I have no 
apology to make, nor explanation to offer. Remark 
only that the Irish masses do not ‘ hold fast’ to 
that nonsense. 

A word more. It is not the first time that 
members of the *‘ American’ party—at the South— 
have excepted me, and others whom they are pleased 
to term intelligent and independent, from their gen- 


eral denunciations of foreign immigration. I decline | 


the distinction. I stand on the same footing, and 
stand or full with the humblest of my countrymen— 
provided they be honest, which they have quite as 
good a chance to be as natives. 

‘ Your door,’ as Mr. Croaker says, ‘ must either 
be shut or it must be open ;’ and if open, you can- 
not make selections. Men of spirit will not come in 
per specialem gratiam, nor as exceptions, nor ye 
into the privileges of citizenship through a bac 
door or a trap door. They will walk straight in 
with the crowd, or stop out. 

Your obedient servant, 


JOHN MITCHEL, 


I 


Srronc Mixpep tn Counc. The lusty negroes, 
the long-haired, cadaverous white men, the dried up 
ladies and ‘ cullud’ sisters who form what is known 
as the Abolition and Women’s Rights Society, are 
in session in this city to-day, at Van Vechten Hall. 

At the morning session, the Rey. Samuel J, May 
| was elected to preside. Miss Lydia Mott and Mr. 
A. M. Powell were chosen Vice Presidents, and 
Miss Elizabeth M. Powell and J. W. Peckham See- 
retaries. Thus the ‘ equal rights’ doctrine was 
practically illustrated in the organization. 

Business and Finance Committees of the Brethren 
and Sisterhood were formed, and Messrs. May and 
Powell addressed the Convention. 

' The customary blood and thunder resolutions 
were introduced, and will be debated this after- 
‘noon. To-night Wendell Phillips speaks.—Albany 
| Evening Statesman, 8th ult. 
| 
Anti-Stavery Conveytiox. This Convention 
continued its session yesterday. Wendell Phillips 
is the principal speaker. Mr. Phillips is a curiosity. 
| He possesses more brains and less comm _n sense 
| than any man we have seen in six months. Mr. 
| Phillips is full of facts, figures and eloquence; 
und yet these facts, figures and eloquence only 
-erve to make him sublimely ridiculous. No man 
_an listen to Phillips without admiring his oratory, 
and wondering at his absurdities. As a speaker, 
j he is fully equal to Everett. As a leader, he is 
bag: inpenotinohie me. an tleman outside of 
| the lunatic asylum. illips is a t man—great 
| in his eloquence, but still Pat in his follies. Mr. 
| Phillips is better caleulated to create admiration 
than converts. He astonishes his audiences, but he 
never convinces them. He might talk a whole 
year, and yet he would not add believers to the 
Anti-Slavery army. He is a hand to ‘ drum 
up’ recruits, but a bad man to enlist them. Mr. 
Phillips isa hybrid—produced by crossing Demos- 


He consid- | 


But I venerate the Catholic Church, | 


jin this city, we advise our readers to attend, and see 
| how easily Mr. Phillips can prove that * there is but 
jone step from the sublime to the ridiculous.’—A/- 


| bany Knickerbocker, 10th ult. 


| tet 


| From the Boston Post. 
\ FANATICISM IN THE ASCENDANT. 


When will the people of this Commonwealth re- 
| deem themselves from the disgrace of elevatinz to 
high office every political quack, or scheming dem- 
agogue, who caters to the passion of the hour—men 
| who have neither wisdom, or knowledge, or expe- 
rience? In a new State, a new community, where 
|men are compelled to spend all their time to pro- 
vide food ie shelter for themselves and families, 
‘where men of knowledge in public affairs could not 
| be readily found, such things would be susceptible of 
explanation ; but here in Massachusetts, where we 
|make especial boast of our schools, our academies, 
jour collegies, our men of culture, careful literary 
| training, and statesmanlike acquirements, the state 
) of things now apparent is humiliating. We do not 
| plead for party, we plead for the honor of the Com- 
monwealti, for the fair fame of her scholars, her 
| orators, her statesmen. Look at our delegation in 
| Congress! Who are they—what are they? Is there 
one among them who ean discuss any question of 

vublie interest, and bring to it either wisdom or 
sete Ht ? Can they even discuss the Kaasas 
| question in respectable English? Why is all this? 





4 It is because thetgood people of Massachusetts are 


, besotted, crazed by the prevailing negrophilism of 
| the hour. 
It is the sentimental, the emotional, the fanatical 
| portion of the Republican party which controls that 
| organization in Massachusetts, and thus holds the 
|power and directs the destinies of the Common- 
‘wealth. The thoughtful, the practical, the conser- 
| vative element of the Republican party in this State 
| is driven from influence. The history of events dur- 
| ing the session of the General Court, now drawing 
| to a close, is conclusive on this point. At the com- 
imencement of the session, such gentlemen as Mr. 
| public affairs. Mr. Andrew was considered the rep- 
|resentative man of the Theodore Parker and Wen- 
| dell Phillips school, and so was looked on with sus- 
;picion. He introduced and vindicated the resolu- 
tion granting the Hall of the, House of Representa- 
tives to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. He 
carried that measure through. He defended the 
| action of the Society in demanding the removal of 
Loring. He was the champion of the ultraists in 
| denouncing the Supreme Court of the United States 
| because it stood in the way of Parker, Phillips, Gar- 
|rison & Co. Mr. Wells, of Springfield, essayed to 
{speak a written piece to the House; but, by reason 
‘of his want of practical sense, he quickly subsided 
after his first declamatory exercise was concluded. 
Mr. Andrew ruled supreme, because he had not 
lonly some ability and knowledge, which Wells had 
| not, but because he did not hesitate to keep step to 
jthe music of Garrison and Company. Duncan, 
| Vose and Hale were submerged by the barbaric inva- 
!sion of the modern Goths and Vandals, and thus 
| we observe Mr. Andrew to be the only champion, 
‘upon the floor of the House, beside that brilliant 
}and profound member whose only occupation is to 
|bawl out ‘Amen!’ to this last erying outrage of 
the Banks party in the removal of Loring. Massa- 
| chusetts is not only under the dominion of Republi- 
{canism, but is tied to the heels of that crazy, sense- 
| less, fanatical portion of the Republican party in- 
| spired by Garrison and Phillips, and led by Mr, An- 
| drew in the House, which commands and directs the 
services of Gov. Banks. He has, in this case of the 
Loring removal, come down at the bidding of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
We do not dwell, in all this matter, upon the per- 
|sonal relations involved in the removal of Judge 
‘Loring. In such a crisis as the present, when the 
| very foundations of justice are endangered, when bad 
imen, like William H. Seward in Congress, and 
members of the Anti-Slavery Society in Massachu- 
setts, are plotting to undermine the judicial tenure, 
jand make it subservient to party and party ends, 
\individuals and their interests are no more than 
\chaff before the wind. Men are nothing; princi- 
| ples everything. We look alone to the substance, 
| not the form. 





.  ———_ 
From the Boston Courier. 
| REMOVAL OF JUDGE LORING, 


That our readers may appreciate the full enormity 
of this act, let us take a strictly parallel case. Sup- 
a Legisiature, actuated by party spirit, or by 
| personal hostility to a particular judge, should pass a 
| declaratory law, to the effect that if any judge con- 
| tinued to wear a hat of a particular color, or to 
| profess certain religious opinions, or to frequent 
| certain company, such conduct should be deemed 
and taken to be incompatible with his judicial office, 
|and should be cause for removal by address. If the 
| Legislature can create one ground of incompatibili- 
, ty, after a Judge has received his commission, they 
/ean create another. If they can make one thing a 
cause for removal, not made so by the Constitution, 
they can make another. If they can say that the 
| holding of another office shall be incompatible with 
| the judgeship, and thus bring the Judge within the 
| removal power, without any proof of neglect or in- 
| competency as a Judge, they can make the wearing 
| of a hat, or going to a particular church, or con- 
|versing with particular persons, in the same way 
| incompatible, and so can bring him within the pow- 
‘er of removal, by any declaration, when they can 
| find an Executive pliant enough to their purpose. 
| Itis plain that when such a Legislative declara- 
| tion is launched against a Judge, he must do one of 
|two things. He must either submit to have the 
| color of his clothes, or his religious opinions, or his 
| personal associations dictated by the Legislature, or 
| he must stand upon his constitutional independence, 
| and deny the right of the Legislature to create causes 
| for removal that are not created or organized by the 
, Constitution—the common master and superior of 
) all the branches of government. This last was the 
course of Judge Loring; and for following it, he 
has been doomed and exeeuted by a perfectly arbitra- 
ry power. 

If Governor Banks had not of himself the discern- 
ment and virtue to see that he was about to assert a 
doctrine which would place every Judge in the 
State within the power of removal. for any cause 
which a corrupt islature might hy statute de- 
clare to be a cause, it is marvellous that no one saw 
it for him. He is called by his friends and partizans 
a statesman ; with what propriety, let this act de- 
termine. It is no matter what his opinions are re- 
speeting the desirableness or expediency of having 
an inde; t judiciary. He is the actual Execu- 
tive of a State, whose Constitution, with extraordi- 
i solemnity and force, declares that the Judges 
shall be as ae sea as the lot of humanity will 
admit, and which, in order to make them so, gives 
them their commissions daring official good behavior. 
This Constitution the Governor has sworn to su 
port and obey. He knows, if he has any know 
edge uate to his tion, that the ‘good be- 
havior’ of a Judge has the technical meaning of a 
faithful and pure discharge of official duty. He 





Should he ever speak again 


knows, that unless the incumbent has neglected his characteristic of the Governor,—his power of driving 
official duty, or has discharged it corruptly, or has|a tandem team, with interest in the shafts, to do 
become physically or mentally ineapable of discharg-| all the work, and principle in front, to do the pran 
ing it, his ‘ good behavior’ continues ;—and he also ; cing and the capering,—finds an occasion for its ex- 
knows that when the people of the State gave him, | ennee. The notable theory broached in the Daily 
in the Constitution, the power to remove a Judge, | Advertiser of Friday,—that the Republican party 
on the address of the Legislature, they never con-/ had been goaded into this step by the taunts of the 
templated its exercise in any case save that of | opposition,—we have reason to suspect sprang from 
physical or mental incapacity. Yet he asserts by /the fertile brain of the Chief Magistrate himself; 
| the removal of Judge Loring, that the Legislature and although our respectable cotemporary made 
| may at any time create causes of removal by a decla-| the music, yet the bellows-blower, if sought for, 








jration that this or that shail be incompatible with | would have been found somewhere in the vicinity of | 


'a continuance in office; and he thus brings the | the Council Chamber. 

whole judiciary within the power of the legislative; Dogberry wished that somebody had written him 
and executive branches of the government, to be ex- }down an ass, but we do not read that he wrote him- 
ercised at any time, and for any reason. This he/self down such ; and herein the Republican party of 
does, in a State whose Constitution is too plain for | Massachusetts has clearly the advantage of the cap- 
mistake, and whose people, whatever may be their | tain of the watch in Messina. That party claims 
faults or follies, have ever been jealous, in the ex-; to be pre-eminently a party of principle ; they assert 
treme, for that judicial independence which their | that they enjoy an absolute monopoly of the precious 
ancestors created and transmitted to them, as the; merchandize of conscience ; they have it all, and 
great bulwark of public and individual rights. Yet | nobody else has any. And yet this party consents 
this man is accounted a statesman, and his followers | to an act which they believe to be wrong, at the 
have the fool-hardiness to think, or to say, that he | instigation and provocation of a party which they 
has strengthened himself by this act. Time will) are ever branding as the incarnation of every thing 
show. It will show whether the people of Massa- that is base, heartless and selfish! We ask of the 
chusetts mean to recover their lost birth-right, or to | Republican party the cheap virtue of consistency, at 
abandon it ; whether they mean to replace this ines-| least. Angels are not tempted by the devil, but 
| timable jewel of their crown in the front of the dia-}men are; but when men confess that they have 
| dem, to be seen and honored by all mankind, or! yielded to his subtle devices, they also acknowledge 
| whether they will permit it to becast away. It will | themselves to be of that weak and fallible nature 
The 





|show whether aspiring politicians can continue to | which makes them obnoxious to his assaults. 


Dunean, Mr. Vose and Mr. Hale gave direction to | 


play upon the string of a false sentimentality about | 
the colored race, until all that is valuable and dear 
| in our eivil polity is sacrificed to that sentiment. or] 
whether there are some things to be left to us, too, 


precious for that sacrifice. | 





| From the Boston Courier. 


| TheDaily Advertiser of yesterday, in an editorial 
article at once jesuitical and whining. holds to the 
'same crooked course of argument which it has pur- 
| sued since it became the chief Free-Soil journal, and | 
| advocates that crooked line of policy characteristic | 
jof the administration now temporarily exercising 
ower, instead of doing justice at the State House. | 
Chat newspaper has been publicly claimed by lead- | 
ing fanatics as their most peculiar organ in Boston ; | 
and the aid it has rendered and still renders to the | 
abolitionists, both in a negative and a positive | 
sense, fairly entitles it to a distinction in this re-| 
spect, exceeding even the notorious claims of the | 
viberator itself. Under a guise of seeming fairness, | 
it has all along promoted the worst designs and pro- | 





|jects of that factious knot of impracticables,—made | 
| up, as it is, of the worst elements of society —dis- | 
| unionists, disurganizers, socialists, infidels, and rad- | 
jieals of every shade and degree. Upon false pre- | 
| tences, it still finds strange countenance from its | 
former reputation, which was derived from a long | 
course of management diametrically opposed to its 
present character. There are people in this world, 
who never open their eyes, but still follow the guides | 
they have once engaged, never seeming to understand | 
whether they are faithfal or treacherous,—whether | 
they lead them by the true path to their destination, } 
or betray them to destruction,—until it is too late. 
In this way it is, that many who were conservatives | 
| while the Advertiser was conservative, veered with | 
| that paper as it took the Free-Svil breeze, until at | 
“length they are fairly landed in its company upon | 
| the African shore, while all the while they supposed | 
| themselves staying at home, and respectable citizens 
|of the American Union. 
It now openly admits, what we have charged upon | 
the Republicans at the State House from the begin- | 
|ning—that they in the Legislature were willing, | 








and that Gov. Banks desired, to evade the question | 


| of the removal of Judge Loring :— 


;moderate, supporters of the administration, would | 
‘have been quite willing to suffer this matter to be | 
passed by quietly, if the opposition had allowed.— | 
Neither the Governor nor any of his adherents have | 
courted the issue.’ 


Weakly enough, the Advertiser, conscious that | 
the blame for this high-handed usurpation of uncon- 
stitutional power must rest somewhere, charges upon 
the opposition the ee of the deed.— 
They have been ‘ goaded,’ forsooth, ‘by the most 
ingenious taunts’ into taking up and considering 
this question—while ‘ the Republican party, not 
only leaders but rank and file, were willing and de- 
sirous to let the question lie aside.’ Worthy repre- 
sentatives of the people indeed they are! A worthy 
chief magistrate of a free community is this! They 
occupy the place of lawgivers and of administrators 
of law, upon the pretence of their fitness, by abili- 
ty and integrity—and yet it has come to this, that 
the peuple of Massachusetts are told by the official | 
organ of the State, that, like spoiled and petulant } 
children, they have committed a flagrant act of vio- 
lence, which it is admitted they hesitated about, 
and were even ‘ willing and desirous’ to pass by; | 
and all this, beeause their opponents irritated them | 
with taunts and excited their passions, when they | 
ought to have done their duty, neither more nor | 
Jess, under the guidance and control of reason, and | 
judgment, and public honor, What a spectacle and 
what an example is thus presented to the good peo- 
ple of the State! If this be not the very blindest | 
of blind abolition fury, where, we would ask, are) 
we to look for a stronger exemplification of it in the / 
future ? 

To this complexion it has come at last. The! 
Governor has been compelled to act, and has made | 
his response obedient to the dictation of the aboli- 
tionists. He cunningly endeavors to soften this 
first blow at the independence of the judiciary, by 
recommending some modification of the Personal 
Liberty Act in other respects not affecting the judi- 


ciary. 











From the Boston Courier. 


The removal of Judge Loring forms, as it might 
be expected, the general subject of thought and con- 
versation in the community ; and all men who are 
not blinded by a mistaken fanaticism, nor the slaves 
of an unscrupulous faction, express themselves in fit- 
ting terms respecting the outrage which has been 
committed upon the independence of the judiciary, 
and the wound that has been inflicted upon the body 
of the Constitution. ‘There is a soul of goodness 
in things evil,’ as the says, and this event may, 
and we trust will, have the effect to alienate from 
the Republican party many worthy and amiable 
men, who, taking counsel of their feelings rather 
than their understandings, and indeed having more 
heart than head, have thus far acted with them, 
more or less, in the fond hope of thus accomplishin 
roy for liberty and humanity. They wil 
now be able to see where the ship in which they 
have taken passage is heading. 

Some shrewd observers have expressed 2 deal 
of surprise at the fact that so cautious wary a 
peers Governor Banks, who mugs Cen s 
ook-out ahead, should have taken so bold a step, 
and one which to common i 





justification proffered for this act would be entitled 
to some consideration, if it were coupled with a 

nitent profession of general sinfulness; but it is 

udicrously inconsistent with that peacockish state 

of moral coxcombry—ever contemplating the ex- 
panded train of its own radiant virtues—which is 
so characteristic of the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts. 

This defiance, too, is equally inconsistent with 
another uniform and characteristic trait. The Re- 
publican party is a swaggering and blustering par- 
ty—it is ever vaunting its strength and magnifying 
its victories, and making the loudest proclamation 
of what it has done and is going to do. It is for- 
ever defiant, pugnacious, and belligerent; it has a 
chronic wolfishness about the head and shoulders ; 
it is always asking some gentleman to have the kind- 
ness to tread on the tail of its coat. The speech of 
Mr. Andrew—one of the most amiable of men—from 
which we have quoted, is full of thisspirit. He says, 
‘ the day of reckoning is at hand’; that * judgment 
will come’ ; that ‘ behind that party,’ (meaning the 
party that is not his) ‘ stalks the headsman.’ We, 
who do not believe in the Personal Liberty Bill, and 
are opposed to the removal of Judge Loring, are to 
be struck down— 

‘That ‘our’ heels may kick at heaven, 

And that‘our’ soul may be damned, and black 

As hell, whereunto it goes.’ 


But can the party which is so fearfully strong, 
which is going about with the headsman’s axe, to 
make universal mince-meat of everybody that will 
not trot in the Republican buggy, acknowledge it- 
self to be so weak and cowardly as to have been bul- 
lied into an act contrary to its own convictions, by 
these contemptible opponents, against whom it ful- 
minates such milk-souring denunciations? Such an 
excuse involves a pitiable confession of weakness ; 
it is a faint and tremulous quaver, such as never 
before was blown through the Republican trumpet. 
To do them justice, their wind is excellent. 

No—the advice is ingenious, but it will not do. 
Governor Banks has thus far dexterously contrived 
to bask in the sunshine of State popularity, and at 
the same time to draw from that vivifying ray the 
elements of national growth and popularity. But 
he has now made his election, and he must be con- 


‘ We know the most ardent, as well as the most! tent with such honor and advancement as his own 


State wilf give him. The vaulting ambition which 
aspired to a wider sphere will not be gratified. He 
has put the frigate Massacuvsetts on the nullifying 
tack, and he will never walk the windward side of 
the quarter-deck of that stately three-decker, Tur 
Unirep Srares or AMERICA. 


SHLECTIONS. 





From the Boston Courier. 
THE LIBERATOR. 


Most of our readers have, we, presume, heard of 
the Boston Liberator. Some of them have prohabl 
seen it occasionally ; but few of them, we take it 
for granted, read it habitually. And yet it is a 
journal which a reflecting and observing person 
should not pass by on the other side without heed- 
ing, for it is the mouth-piece of a body of men and 
women remarkable for zeal, courage and enthusi- 
asm, wielding no inconsiderable amount of intel- 
lectual power—who are fast ceasing to be contempt- 
ible, and beginning to be formidable. For its own 
sake, too, it is worthy of an occasional perusal. Its 
absurdities and extravagancies are sometimes so 
delicious as to make it a tolerable substitute for the 
London Punch. In one respect, it is worthy of 
study in a purely rhetorical point of view. Its 
vocabulary of vituperation is probably the richest 
and finest in the world. Whoever would learn in 
the highest perfection the art of cursing without 
swearing—whoever would fain measure the wealth 
of the English language in expressions of venom, 
bratality, and ferocity—should give his days and 
his rights to the columns of the Boston Liberator. 

At this moment, too, the Liberator is fairly en- 
titled to peculiar consideration, from its relation to 
the politics of the State. We know of no paper in 
the Commonwealth which is now more justly enti- 
tled to be taken as the organ of Gov. Banks. What 
the actual relations are between that journal and 
the Governor, we are not informed. We can only 
speak of what we know. Surely, friend and foe 
will alike admit that the distinctive act of Gov. 
Banks’s administration is the removal of Judge 
Loring ; that gives it its peculiar character, defines 
its position, and shapes its policy. And beyond all 
question or controversy, this removal is the work of 
the Liberator, and of those for whom it speaks. 
They set that ball in motion; they have pursued 
this object consistently and persistently ; their agi- 
tation has brought the State to the n point 
of public feeling ; the credit or discredit of the deed 
is fairly theirs, The exultation with which they 
hail this deed is an exultation to which they are 
justly entitled. They have a right to blow their 
trumpets and beat their drums, to twine their 
brows with victorious wreaths; for they have con- 
quered, and their enemy is at their feet. 

The above remarks are immediately suggested by 
the Liberator of March 26th, which is entitled to 
peculiar attention from its being the first number 

blished after the removal of Judge Loring had 

made known. Since the journal has now be- 
come a power in the State—since it has taken a 


decisive in its administration and government— 
since it omaetinn a Governor of ts 
to enforce its edicts,—an act which, consi the 


cool and calculating sagacity of that tleman, is 
strong acknowledgment of tas ponren,s-aane 





We know that his course was a subject 
both of surprise and of regret to many of his mod- 
erate supporters. But even herein the peculiar 


a very 
think that reflecting men should be led by some 


|other motives than mere curiosity to inquire into 

| its sentiments and language. and see where it stands. 

| This number of the Liberator has a long leader 

‘on the removal of Judge Loring, headed— =~ 

‘THE CONTUMACIOUS JUDGE REMOVED—JUSTICE AND 
RIGHT TRIUMPHANT.’ 

It is written in the jubilant‘ and triumphant 
‘strain which might be expected, and is perfectly 
| justifiable, on their part, under the circumstances, 
The removal is spoken of as tending to ‘ increase 
| the moral power of the State, to exalt its charac- 


| ter, carry dismay into the ranks of the enemy, and 
| indicate to the South that the rod of her power is 
' broken.’ The general tone and temper of the arti- 
lele, its spirit, and the rhetorical seasoning with 
‘which it is served up, may be gathered from the 
following paragraph :— 


*« The deed is done.’ And what a stirring up 
jthere is of all the pro-slavery serpents and wild 
| beasts, both in and out of the Commonwealth ! What 
| spitting of venom, what shaking of rattles, what howl- 
ings of fury! ‘They may rage, and foam, and men- 
|ace, and attempt to strike with their poisonous fangs ; 
they may “ gnaw their tongues for pai ,” and twist in 
agony like scorpions surrounded by fire; but they are 
| safely caged and chained—the days of their power 
jare gone for ever—“ He that sitteth in the heavens 
| shall laugh,” and THE PEOPLE SHALL HAVE THEM IN 
| prrision. Elsewhere we have copied some of the 
| comments of the Post, (edited by a purchased, mer- 
| cenary tool of the slave oligarchy, whose hand every 
decent man should refuse to touch,) the Courier, (con- 
ducted by a trio of malignant scribblers, whose con- 
, tempt for principle is matched only by their measure- 
less conceit,) and the Journal, (true to its calculat- 
ing, sordid, hunkerish spirit,) showing into what 
spasins they have been thrown on seeing the laws of 
Massachusetts vindicated, the voice of the people 
obeyed, and a lawless judge made to know that it is 
not for him to put the Commonwealth under his feet 
with impunity. Ina few days, we shall doubtless 
obtain the expressions of the Southern journals, to- 
gether with those of the satanic democratic presses 
generally, in regard to this removal, and these will 
furnish a rich supply for that department of villany 
in our paper, the * Refuge of Oppression.” ’ 


Upon this juicy and high-flavored paragraph, we 
have a word or two to say. The reader will notice 
that it says it has copied some of the comments of 
the Post, the Courter, and the Journa/; but on 
turning back to the ‘ Refuge of Oppression,’ so 
called, we find four articles from the Post, two 
from the Journal, and one from the Advertiser ; but 
none from the Courier. This is really an unkind 
blow ; it wounds our ‘ measureless conceit’; it is 
hitting too hard. 

The reader will also notice another thing. Though 
the article from the Advertiser is printed with the 
proper daggers and italics of horror, yet the paper 
is spared those vitriolic epithets which are show- 
se plentifully upon the heade of the rest of us. 
Thus the Courier is abused without being quoted 
from, and the Advertiser is quoted from without 
being abused, Why is this? Fair play is a jewel. 
When such sugar-plums are going round the com- 
pany, why is not the plate handed to the Adverti- 
ser? Is this ‘reticence’ the result of the new re- 
lations between the Liberator and the Governor? 
| Has the Governor intimated a wish that his ‘ men’ 
should not quarrel and call each other names? If 
for no other reason, simply to estimate the Libera- 
tor’s resources in epithets, we should like to know 
its judgment of our daily contemporary. 

The rhetoric of the paragraph we have quoted is 
— and characteristic. he invective of the 

Liberator is apt to run on all fours: in other 
words, to express itself in animal types or symbole. 
The human race, in their estimate, is divided into 
three classes: abolitionists, devils, and wild beasts. 
The paragraph in question we should imagine had 
been written by a man fresh from the recollections 
of a night-mare dream, after a late supper of hot 
pork steaks and pandowdy. Into such dreams, 
snakes and scorpions, and tigers, and ‘such small 
deer,” are apt to intrude ; and the mind of the wri- 
ter appears to teem with recent memories thereof. 
His brain is turned into a kind of intellectual me- 
nagerie. . 

The harmony which usually reigns in our office 
has been somewhat disturbed by the few dustings 
which have been sprinkled over us from the Libera- 
tor’s pepper-castors. The Courier is under the 
charge of one responsible editor, but there are more 
than three persons engaged in the preparation of it ; 
and thus a controversy has arisen—which at one 
time threatened to be serious—as to the individuals 
composing the ‘ trio’ above mentioned ; there be- 
ing, of course, a natural aspiration for the honor of 
being villipended by the Liberator. We are all 
seribblers; we all have a pretty good conceit of our- 
selves. Ourself-esteem does not, indeed, soar to the 
sublime heights of the sages and statesmen of the 
Liberator, for though we expect to go to heaven, we 
do not expect to keep the gates, as they do—we look 
to be found among the elect, but do not aspire to be 
among the electors—and as to malignity and want 
of principle, we all ‘ confess the soft impeachment,’ 
in the sense in which those words are interpreted in 
the Liberator’s dictionary. But the sage counsels 
of the eider members of our fraternity, and their 
earnest disclaimers of any thing like a grasping or 
monopolizing spirit, have e matters all right 
again. 

"The reader will notice these two lines in the par- 
agraph we have quoted :— 


*« He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh” ; and 
THE PEOPLE SHALL HAVE THEM IN DERISION.” 


This is a small matter, but of some importance 
asasign. These words are an improved version of 
the fourth verse of the second chapter of the Book 
of Psalms. The original reads thus: ‘ He that sit- 
teth in the heavens shall laugh ; THE Lorp shall 
have them in derision.’ A distinguished gentleman 
of the anti-slavery persuasion sometime since broach- 
ed the idea of having an anti-slavery Bible and an 
anti-slavery God ; we take it that the above recast 
of the verse of the Psalms is a specimen of the pro- 
ee: anti-slavery Bible. It substitutes THE PEOPLE 
‘or THE Lorp. ‘This substitution is perfectly nat- 
ural, and perfectly consistent with the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Liberator. The people are oar 
object of worship—they are as a god—provided al- 
ways that they will remove Judge Loring ; but the 

ple of the United States, who have chosen Mr. 
uchanan President, are no better than a devil. 

The editor of the Liberator, ogres out of com- 


a form 














and 80 as th on well with him, he 
a7 when ifl luck or mischance comes 


upon him, he sticks a skewer through his idol, and 
flings him into the fire. To our a ~~ SS 

is just about as an of worshi 
eee Aton Mumbo Jumbo; the fact that 


the people, or a majority of them, hold a certain 
men, in , at any. 
given moment, is to us no more of a divine 

or a decisive judgment, than was the Jewish multi- 
tude’s preference for Barabbas eighteer centuries ago. 
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From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
WHAT THE REMOVAL HAS DONE. 


By the rejection of Loring, Massachusetts has | 
taught many an indirect lesson. It could not fail | 
to be so ; that thing is good for nothing that | 
is not good for sumething else. Her Legislature | 
has taught her Republicans huw to prevent the! 
extension of slavery—nor hers alone. Wherever! 
Missouri Democrats, or Kentucky tlaveholders, | 
or Carolina non-slaveholders are awakening to | 
the great work of the nineteenth century, they 
hear, beneath the voice of Massachusetts sovereign- 
ty, the whisper of Massachusetts sympathy ; and 
over all swells the clear, certain sound of Massachu- 
setts morals and religion ; hearing which, every man 
knows how to gird himself for the anti-slavery bat- 
tle. It says to the whole land, ‘ Meet slavery in 
every path and in every shape, and ‘ remove it.’ It 
stands a Border Ruffian in Kansas—remore it. It 
sits a Chief Magistrate at Washington—remove it ; 
a prejudiced pedagogue in the schools—remove it; 
in the Church, holding up ‘ fellowship ’ as « weapon 
to destroy brotherhood—remeve it ; at Washington, 
muffled up in ermine—REMOVE it! 

Since slaveholders and their creatures hear and 
thus interpret the great Massachusetts lesson of 1858, 
how much more shall the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, that has so long entertained (not unawares) 
that angel of Freedom, 

~———* Whose breath bad lent 
A vigor to the instrument!’ 

One thing, too, the Legislature of Massachusetts | 
has learned: all honor to its noble sense of what 
befits the functionary of a people so noble—whose 
legislators are its abolitionists, and its abolitionists 
its legislators! It has learned, as our American 
Anti-Slavery Society has done before it in these 
times, and as the fathers did in the past, to pay no} 
heed to the voices of w valth, or place, or power. It 
has heeded, at this important crisis, only the voice] 
of the fathers’ blood, crying to it from the ground, | 
‘ Stain not the clory of ‘your worthy ancestors.’ It | 
has been faithfal to their adjuration, * Be wiee in| 
your deliberations and determined in your exertions | 
for the preservation of your liberties.’ It has * re- 
j scted the dictates of passion, and enlisted under the 
sacred banner of reason.’ It has ‘ seeured its rights, 
and prevented the curses of posterity from being 
heaped upon its memory.’ 

But more remains to be done ; and the voice that, | 
in 1772. evoked from the ground the blook of Vane} 
and Hampden, still eries to it from the near sacred | 
sod! ‘If you, with united zeal and fortitude, op- 
pose the torrent of oppression—if you feel the true 
fire of patriotism burning in your hearts—if you | 
from your souls despise the most gaudy dress that} 
. [A no much more the petty post- | 





' 


slavery can wear’ 
nivaists rships, and oversee rships, and tide-wait rships, 
and drivers’-berths !|—* if you really prefer the lone- 
ly cottage, while blest with liberty, to gilded pal- 
aces surrounded with the ensigns of slavery, you | 
may have the fullest assurance that slavery, with | 
her whole aceursed train, will hide her hideous head | 
in confusion, shame and despair.’ 

If anything could add to the satisfaction of a} 
deed which is at once a homage to the past, a safe-| 
guard to the present, and a pledge to the future, it | 
would be the admirable grace and measure of the 
doing. The crowds from the city and the country 
round about, who, from time to time, composed the 
audience at those important were most 
deeply impressed by it. The publie journals can 
give the words there uttered, but no report can lo | 
justice to the imposing effect. The Anti-Slavery | 
feeling had previously done its appropriate work in | 
the open field, without stint or measure. * Thus ad 
becometh us’ in our primary meetings as Abolition- | 
ists. But in the Senate Chamber and in the House | 
of Representatives’ Hall, the Anti-Slavery feeling | 
clothes itself in the proprieties of place, and sits in 
a legislative dignity of self-government that the! 
world cannot match. This could not fail to be ob- | 
served by every one who had felt the gen of | 
sleeping murder in the Senate, or seen the exhibition | 
of dranken riot in the Representatives’ Chamber at | 
Washington ; or who had saddened in the * morne si- | 
lence’ of the permitted assemblages of despotism ; | 
or rejoiced in the flattering exactitude of the French | 
Republican Chamber of Deputies ; or excruciated | 
in the hesitating utterance of an English House of | 
Commons, where each man is so reasonably afraid | 
that his neighbor may know more than himself, and 
where, save for a few local and personal interests, 
all are generally so much in the hands of the smooth 
audacious talker with hereditary claims. 

Freedom and Humanity forgot none of their ad- 
voceates ; but some may claim an especially honora- 
ble remembrance. The heart of every listener pres- 
ent will have thanked Mr. Pitman, of New Bediord, 
and will have felt that too much can hardly be said 
of the legal ability, the judicial discrimination, the 
argumentative closeness to the subject, flowing, with 
uncompromising moral rectitude, in perfect temper 
and constant courtesy, out of the easy fulness of a 
trained mind and a noble heart, which were brought 
by John A. Andrew, of Boston, to the service of the 
State on this occasion. 

We hail it as the first of a new series of Legisla- 
tive and Judicial triumphs, the last of which shall 
be the abolition of slavery. 


Sessions, 


—_ 


From the New Bedford Republican Standard. 
JUDGE LORING. 


A most ridiculous and bombastic placard wits 

osted in Boston immediately after the removal of | 
pm Loring, concluding with a call on the solid 
men of Boston to ‘ arise in their strength, and open 
the old Cradle of Liberty, the glorious Hall of your 
fathers, and proclaim, in tones of thunder, that you 
will be free! that fanaticism shall no longer reign— 
that white men are supreme—that Massachusetts 
shall be regenerated! Governor Banks once said, 
‘ Let the Union slide!’ What say you, citizens of | 
Massachusetts ? ’ 

But, alas! no response has been made to this 
heart-rending appeal. In the very home of hunker- 
ism, and of Judge Loring’s friends, if he has any, 
where the Post and Courier, ‘ influential’ papers, 
are daily denouncing the act of the Legislature and 
the Governor, shedding tears which it requires a 
forty horse power of simulated grief and indigna- 
tion to pump from their desiccated eyes, not even a 
hundred names have yet been obtained to sign a call 
for opening the ‘ Cradle of Liberty’ for an indig- 
nation meeting. And instead of the Judgeship or 
‘Treasurership which was to console the ex-official for 
the pains of martyrdom and the loss of $900 a year, 
the Washington Union only offers him the opportu- 
nity of running against Mr. Banks as a candidate 
for Governor next Fall. The least the Administra- 
tion could have done would be to order the recap- 
ture of another fugitive slave from Boston, and to 
assign him the laxury of signing the papers for his 
return. The performance of this delightful and 
constitutional daty would be ample reward for all 
the disgrace occasioned by the action of the people 
of Massachusetts. Nothing would be more soothing 
to his wounded susceptibilities, for we cannot sup- 

se him altogether devoid of insensibility, than to 

aye some poor trembling fugitive, who has been 
earning an honest living under the shadow of the 
‘Cradle of Liberty,’ but against whom some per- 
jured villain had procured a warrant falsely charg- 
ing him with crime, as the only means of securing 
his prey, arraigned before him. How pleasant it 
would be for this humane guardian of orphans, in 
some back room, to pronounce a hasty judgment, or 
if obliged by public indignation to grant the form 
of a trial, to violate all the rules of evidence, and 
to decide every point in favor of the claimant! With 
what cutting sarcasm could this impartial Judge, 
before issuing his decision from the bench, inform 
the prisoner's counsel that it was of no use to make 
any 0 ition to the fugitive being returned, as he 
soshahty aienld be! With what triuinph would he 
sign the warrant consigning the poor victim—we 
should say the piece of property guaranteed by the 
Constitution—to be carried back, first to a Charles- 
ton whipping post, and then to be sold ‘ South,’ 
and with what Pecksniffian humility would he refuse 
the fee the law allows him, alleging that this con- 
stitutional duty was not performed for lucre’s sake, 
but from a disinterested Ksire to assist the owners 
of property that wi// run away, to recover their own, 
cok also from merciful considerations of the best in- 
terests and happiness of the piece of property itself! 
Certainly, Judge Loring should be provided with a 

itive slave case at least once a month. 

"Sc. seriously speaking, there is no such indig- 
nation even in ton, on that subject, as the Post 
and Courier would have us believe. Business is not 
suspended, the State House is not besieged by an 
remonstrants, knots of excited men discussing the 
subject are not gathered at the corners of the streets, 
and Mr. Banks is as safe in life and limb, in going 
to and from his daily duties, as Gen. Cc ing 
Every body is glad that ‘ the deed is done,’ and the 











| about Loring. 


made an issue in the next election. The editor of 


the Yarmouth Register, a member of the Legisla- 
ture, writes :— 


‘Laflirm with the utmost contidence, from daily 
observation, that the people of Boston care very little 
An attempt to get up an indignation 
meeting in Faneuil Hall has, thus far, proved abor- 
tive, though perhaps the effort may yet d. The 
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cause of this indifference is easily explainsd by a re- 
mark made to the writer by a prominent Democratic 
member of the House. He remarked that “ Loring 
was a wrong-headed donkey, who ought to have re- 
signed one office long ago, and not place his friends 
in the awkward position of sustaining him in his con- 
tumacy.”"’ 

The County of Suffolk, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the Union of the States, even the 
order of the universe, will survive for some time 
this attack on the judiciary. No unusual omens in 
the air foretell an impending catastrophe, no blazing 








TWENTY-PIPTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in MOZART 
HALL, No. 668 Broadway, (above Bleecker street,) 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, May Lith and 
12th: commencing, as usual, at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
on the first day, and closing in the afternoon of the 








comets portend the destruction of all things. A fly 
settling on the horns of a bull said, * If my weight 
discommodes you, | will fly away.’ To which the 
ee brute replied, * I did not even know you were 
there.’ 


I 


REMOVAL OF JUDGE LORING. 
(Correspondence of the New Bedford Standard.) 
Carr Cop, March 30, 1858. 

Mr. Eprror :—Though State politics are engaging 
comparatively little attention just at present, I have 
thought it might not be unacceptable to you to have 
some indication of the popular sentiment of Cape 
Cod as to that most important measure, the removal 
of Judge Loring. I really know of no word or set 
of words that will better define that sentiment, than 
the response of our faithful representative from 
Chatham, the Rev. Mr. Dodge, to the ill-fated and 
pompous announcement of the Hon. Caleb Cushing, 
that * the deed is done,’ &e. The loud * Amen’ of 
Mr. Dodge finds a cordial response in the hearts, 
consciences and judgments of all the supporters of 
Governor Banks, and of a very large portion of the 
late supporters of Mr. Gardner. Cape Cod is in 
favor of an actual, practical, personal liberty, some- 
thing to be enjoyed, something to be protected and 
vindicated. Not a theoretical thing to be trotted 
out on the Fourth of July, occasionally treated to 
the company of * Free Soil throughout God’s heri- 
tage’ resolations, and the balance of the time laid 
at the feet of the slave-hunter. And when a judicial 
officer of Massachusetts, in open, conscientious and 
determined violation of a constitutional law, so ad- 
mitted to be by all parties, persists in retaining 


functions conferred on him by another government, | 


and through which a deadly blow may be struck at 
the personal liberty of citizens of Massachusetts ; 
and when he is finally ejected from his office of hon- 
or and trust for his presumptuous folly, (to apply 
to his conduct no harsher term,) he will have but 
little more chance for sympathy from Cape Cod 
than Dives had for a drop of water on a certain 
occasion. Dealers in Caleb Cushing’s speeches, in 
the shape of large yellow placards, may as well 
make a note of the above. 

Yes, sir, the removal of Judge Loring is a popu- 
lar measure with us, and the ‘ Little Iron Man,” by 
his prompt and fearless action, has not only inereas- 
ed and consolidated his own strength, but has also 
done much to consolidate the opposition to the Na- 
tional Africanized Democracy of Barnstable County. 


> - - 
SOUTHERN ASSAILANTS OF NORTHERN 
LABOR. 
A correspondent of the New York Post gives the 
following reminiscences concerning Senator Ham- 
mond of South Carolina: 


‘T knew his father, who wasa true Yankee from | 


Massachusetts. He then resided in Lexington dis- 
trict, South Carolina, and was the owner and man- 
ager of a saw-mill. He had previously carried on 
the business of a butcher, at Columbia. His chief 


— seemed to be centered in his son, James, whom | 


ve trained from childhood in oratorical exercises. 
The mother of James was, I think, the daughter of 
an Englishman, named Fox. So the aristocratic 
Senator is half Yankee, half Bull. His Yankee 
father grudged no sacrifice to make him an orator, 
and fit him for publie life, not expecting that he 
would distinguish himself chiefly in efforts against 
the land of his fathers.’ 


On the Boston and Worcester Railroad, shortly 
after passing Westboro’ station, may be seen an old 
fashioned square house, with a cupola upon the top, 
but otherwise of very unpretentious Ma aw 
This house is oeenpied by two families—brothers. 
One is a wheelwright, a very worthy man, and much 
respected by his fellow-citizens. But he is a North- 
ern laborer, one who gets an humble living by the 
sweat of his brow, and one of the class stigmatized 
by Senator Hammond as slaves. This worthy me- 
chanie, however—this child of toil—this Northern 
slave, as he would be termed by the degenerate son 
of a New England sire—is the father of another 
Southern representative. In that old house, Mr. 
Maynard, the representative of the second district 
in Tennessee, was born. Here his father pursued 
his usual calling, and his mother and sisters braided 
straw, bound shoes, and taught school, to aid him 
through college. Here Mr. Maynard imbibed princi- 
ples which should have governed his career through 
life, but which seem to have been lost sight of in 
fursuit of the glittering prizes of ambition. The 
son of a Massachusetts wheelwright—the ‘ Yankee 
school teacher,’ for such Mr. Maynard was when he 
first went to the South—is one of the most zealous 
defenders of the peculiar institution, and one of 
those who haughtily spurn Northern labor, and who 
are ready at all times to strike it down, whether by 
a tariff which will encourage foreign manu- 
facturers, or by a more direct blow at individual 
interests. It has been said, and perhaps truly, that 
Yankees make the hardest slave-drivers. So a 
New England man, who has fairly turned his back 
on the home of his childhood, and identified himself 
with Southern interests, is too often the most ready 
to attack the interests of the section to which he 
owes all that he is, — Boston Journal. 


—_—-_ 


last. Arrangements will be made to secure address- 
es from eloquent champions of the cause, not only at 
the first, but at each subsequent session. 
At uo time within the quarter of a century in which 
this Soviety, as the representative of the American 
slave, has pressed upon the consciences of the people 
the duty of Iumepiare Emancipation, have the ob- 
ligations resting upon its friends been more impera- 
tive, or the ineitements to fidelity on their part great- 
er than at the present hour; and never was it more 
important that they should come together, in large 
numbers, from every part of the land, to confer with 
one another upon the state of the cause, and, by an 
interchange of thought and sympathy, prepare for new 
labors and conflicts in its behalf. 
| The object of the Society is not mere/y to make 
\* Liberty national and Slavery sectional '—nor to pre- 
vent the acquisition of Cuba—nor to restore the Mis- 
souri Compromise—nor to repeal the Fugitive Slave 
bill—nor to make Kansas a free State—nor to resist 
the admission of any new slave State into the 
the District 
Territories—but | 














| Viton ~-nee to terminate slavery in 
| of Columbia and in the Nationai 
jit is, primarily, comprehensively, and uncompro- 
| misingly, to effect the immediate, total and eternal 
| overthrow of Slavery, wherever it exists on American 


| soil, and to expose and confront whatever party or 
) 
sect secks to purchase peace or success at the expense 


| of human liberty. 


Living or dying, our motto is, 
|* No Union wirh SLAVEHOLDERS, RELIGIOUSLY OR PO- 
} LITICALLY !” 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


S. H. Gay, ge 
Wenpvets. Pururps, § °retartes. 








THE BOSTON COURIER. | 
‘Most of our readers have, we presume, heard of | 
the Boston’ Courier. ‘Some of them have probably | 


| seen it occasionally ; but few of them, we take it for | 


| granted, read it habitually.’ For their instruction, | 
therefore, as to its spirit and purpose, we occasionally 
| make extracts from its editorial columns, and thus | 
| are enabled toenrich and to illustrate that department 
| of our paper which is the special depository of the 
hunker malignity and pro-slavery villany of the times. 
| In our present number, we lay before them some 
| characteristic specimens from that fruitful soukce; 
holding in reserve many others, till a ‘more conve- 
| nient season.’ 

| ‘The article from the Courier, on Tue Liprxator, 





| may justify a few criticisms. Its flippancy and con- 
| ceit, its attempts at wit, its rhetorical flourishes, as 
| visibly indicate its paternity,—notwithstanding ‘the 
| Courier is under the charge of one responsible editor,’ 
but has several others to blow at its bellows, incog,— 
; as though the name of Grorer S. Hitiarp were ap- 
} pended toit. Mr. Hl. wasincluded, of course, in ‘the 
| trio’ to whom we attributed the special editorial man- | 
| agement of that paper, in a parenthetical reference to | 
| it recently—the other two being Mr. Grorcy Lunt| 
and Prof. Fevron, the last named expending his forces 

chiefly in assailing Spiritualism, very much as a mad 
| dog snaps, and snarls, and attempts to bite whatever | 
comesin his way. ‘The most constant, ambitious and 
| voluminous contributor to the Courier, we assume to) 
| be Mr. Hillard. 
‘Tre Lrerrator, ‘Its vocabulary of vituperation is | 
| probably the richest and finest in the world,’ seeing 


It is refreshing to hear him say of | 


that of all our multitudinous exchanges, we know of 


| none that equals the Courier in profusion of bitter, | 
| mean, contemptuous and defamatory epithets, as ap- | 
| plied to all those who are not as hunkerish and pro- | 
| slavery as itself. Let us see what lessons it sets in| 
| avoidance of all uncharitable personalities,—to go no 
‘eaten than the articles we have copied from it in| 
our present number. It taunts the Daily Advertiser | 
| for its ‘ jesuitical and whining tone,’ and its ‘ crooked 
line of policy,’ and charges it with assuming ‘a guise | 
| of seeming fairness to promote the worst designs and | 
| projects of a factious knot of impracticables,—made 
| up, as it is, of the worst elements of society, (!)—| 
disunionists, disorganizers, socialists, infidels, and rad- 
\icals of every shade and degree’! ! Gov. Banks is! 
| insultingly told that, in the removal of Judge Lor- 
ing, ‘he has been compelled to act, and has made his 
response obedient to the dictation of the Abolitionists,’ 
; and has been guilty of a ‘high-handed usurpation of | 
| unconstitutional power.’ In reference to that well- | 
timed removal, the Courier impudently says that ‘all 
men who are not blinded by a mistaken fanaticism, 
nor the slaves of an unscrupulous faction, express 
themselves in fitting terms.’ The Republican party, 
which is ever indicating a spinal weakness, an utter 
lack of an aggressive spirit, and a disposition to com- 
promise and retreat, is ludicrously branded as ‘a 





light concern, and are presently forgott If T have 
exceeded the bounds of moderation; THE MONSTROUS 
TURPITUDE OF THE TIMES HAS TRANSPORTED Mz. Nor 
do I transcend the example of Christ, who, having to 
do with people of like manners, called them sharply 
by their proper names; such as, an adulterous and 
perverse generation, a brood of vipers, hypocrites, 
children of the devil, who could not escape the dam- 
nation of hell.” Not that we regard Luther as a per- 
fect model, but the defence is complete in itself for 
using strong denunciatory language, in the spirit of 
righteous indignation, against colossal crimes, and 
‘sinners of the first rank.’ We are engaged in no 
complimentary work, no dainty undertaking, but con- 
tending with ‘a sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity, a seed of evil doers, whose -hands are full of 
blood ;’—with ‘judges that are ravening wolves, and 








priests that have done violence to the law, the best of 
them being as a briar, and the most upright sharper 
than a thorn hedge’ ;—with those ‘ that abhor judg- 


: | liberty in the deep veneration I feel for the memo- 
prophets that are light and treacherous persons, and | ry of the beloved one, whose mortal remains we are 


THE LATE MRS. SARAH H. EARLE. | 
In Tue Limeratonr of the 12th ult., it was our sad 
duty to record the somewhat sudden death of 
Mrs. Sanan H. Eanpe, wife of Hon. Joun Mrvton 
Earte, of Worcester. The funeral services were at- 
tended by a large number of relatives and sympathiz- 
ing friends. After a religious exhortation of consid- 
erable length by Dr. Toaxy, of Providence, on the 
importance of being prepared for death, of saving faith 
in the atoning blood of Christ, &c., &c., without any 
particular reference to the beautiful life and charac- 
ter of the deceased, Wa. Luoyp Gaxxison rose and 
said— 
This is an oceasion on which I feel moved to give 
utterance to some ot the thoughts which are naturally 
suggested by it; finding my excuse for exercising this 


about to convey to the sheltering tomb. 
It was a profoundly wise saying of one of the wisest 





ment, and pervert all equity—that build up Zion with 
blood, and Jerusalem with iniquity—whose eyes and 


blood, and for oppression, and for violence to do it’ ; 


—with those ‘that buy the poor for silver, and the} mise of budding womanhood, was called away to the 


needy for a poor of shoes, and trade in slaves and 
the souls of men’ ;—with those ‘that bend their 
tongues like their bows for lies, and are not valiant 


ty—they lay wait as he that setteth snares, they set @) summoned to pass through the same great change; 


trap, THEY CATCH MEN’;—with those ‘that turn 


right from the poor, that widows may be their prey, 
and that they may rob the fatherless—that join house 
to house, and Jay field to field, till there be no place, 
that they may be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth’ ;— with those that have made ‘a covenant with 
death, and with hell are they at agreement,’ making 
lies their refuge and under falsehood hiding them- 
selves, and ‘framing mischief by a law’—and that 
impudently declare, ‘The Lord shall not see, neither 
shall the God of Jacob regard it.’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, what else can we do than to declare that 
‘the Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants of 
the land, because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor 
knowledge of God in the land; by swearing, and 
lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing adul- 
tery, they break out, and blood toucheth blood. 
Therefore shall the land mourn.’ 

The Courier is also given to the use of strong lan- 
guage, but with what intent? It is dexterous in the 
multiplication of epithets, but to whom and to what 
are they applied? It constantly misrepresents, cari- 
catures, defames, sneers at the anti-slavery men and 
women of the land, who, on the score of intelligence, 
moral worth, disinterested philanthropy, and love of 
impartial liberty, may not shrink from comparison 
with any of those who are chronicled among the mar- 
tyrs, patriots and saints of other times—branding 
them as Cisorganizers and infidels, gnd holding them. 
up to public ridicule, hatred and contempt. It takes 
the side of the oppressor against the oppressed; de- 
nounces the proposition to make Massachusetts free 
to all who tread its soil; is in favor of continuing the 
horrible practice of hunting slaves in this Common- 
wealth, and returning them to bondage; cannot tole- 
rate a manly resistance even to the extension of slave- 
ry; anathematizes such men as Hale, Wilson and 
Banks, simply because they sometimes speak out and 
act for freedom ; sustains the present iniquitous na- 
tional administration, and encourages the Slave Pow- 
er to go on in its tyrannical and lawless career; in 
short, it is against justice, humanity, and the law of 
God, and a moral nuisance and blighting curse in the 
community. 


As a specimen of its contemptible conduct, take a. 


single sentence of the article under review :—* We 
know of no paper in the Commonwealth which is now 
more justly entitled to be taken as the organ of Gov. 
Banks than the Liberator’!! This is a mixture of 
folly and knavery in equal proportion. The Courier 
knows, as well as any of our readers, that the Libera- 
tor—while it studiously aims to give credit to whom 
credit is due, and records with sincere gratification 
any act favorable to the struggling cause of freedom, 
no matter by whom performed—is constantly criti- 
cising, rebuking and repudiating the Republican par- 
ty, because it is, like the Democratic party, the up- 
holder of a blood-stained Constitution and Union, and 
without any fixed principles on the subject of slavery. 
The Liderator is neither the mouth-piece nor the eu- 
logist of Gov. Banks, having frequently censured his 
course, though properly commending him for the re- 


moval of Judge Loring, in obedience to the will of | 


the people and laws of the State. 

We accept the compliment of the Courier, that that 
movement is primarily and mainly owing to the per- 
sistent efforts of the abolitionists, that ‘their agitation 
brought rue Stare to the necessary point of public 
feeling,’ and that ‘the credit or discredit of the 
deed is fairly theirs.’ This is neither the first nor the 
second time that they ‘have done the State some ser- 
vice,” and helped to relight the expiring torch of lib- 
erty in the Commonwealth. For good or evil, the 
few control the many. Does the Courier forget that 


* Tall oaks from little acorns grow— 
Large streams from little fountains flow’ ? 


Nevertheless, the people responded to the appeal 
made to them, and ‘the deed is done.’ What does 
the Courier mean to do about it ? 

Having inadvertently forgotten to insert some of its 


| house of mourning than to the house of feasting ’— 


| for adversity is a better teacher than prosperity, and 
heart are for covetousness, and to shed innocent! corrow is more suggestive than joy. It is only a few 


'ed eyes, ere the fond mother, who watched over the 


for the truth upon the earth, for they proceed from) sick bed of that dear sufferer with such sleepless anx- | 
evil to evil, and weary themselves to commit iniqui- 


, and now tears are flowing afresh, though what was 
aside the needy from judgment, and take away bail mortal has put on immortality, and mother and 


| daughter are doubtless clasped in each other's arms. 


of men, many ages ago, ‘It is better to go to the 


weeks since a loving daughter, in the beauty and pro- 


_spirit-land; and searcely have the tears which her 
, premature exit called forth been wiped from moisten- 


iety and unwearied devotion, has in her turn been 


In all this, however, no strange thing has happen- 
ed. What we call death is every where, ties are every 
where sundered, hearts are every where bleeding, and 
‘the mourners go about the streets.’ 

‘Friend after friend departs :— 
Whe hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
That finds not here an end,’ | 
{ 
' 








I, too, have had this cup of affliction repeatedly com- 
;mended to my lips. I know, by sad experience, how | 
to participate in the present bereavement. I have lost | 
father, mother, brother, sisters, children, relatives, | 
| friends; and the record of loss is extending indefi- 
nitely. | 

There are two extremes of mind, to which the death j 
of those who are near and dear is apt to give birth— | 
stoical insensibility on the one hand, and morbid mel- 
) ancholy (sometimes running into despair) on the oth- | 
er. Neither of these is rational; both are to be sed- 
ulously avoided. Our hearts are not made of marble, | 
| but of flesh. Let the tears flow—let the heaving bo- 
; som find its natural outlet of relief—but let there be 
| no darkness or gloom, through which no ray of light | 
| can penetrate. 





} 
} 
} 
| 


‘ There is a tear for all who die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave.’ | 
| 


|In the whole record of Him who was a ‘ man of sor- | 
| rows and acquainted with grief,’ I know of nothing | 
; more touching than this: ‘Jesus wept.’ His sympa- 
| thies were powerfully excited, even while giving the 
j assurance, * He is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 
It is a grave error to speak of death, in any case, 
| as ‘a dark and mysterious dispensation of Divine | 
| Providence.’ It is no more mysterious than the per- | 
| ishing of the opening rose-bud, or the falling of the | 
autumnal leaf, or the night that succeeds the day. It | 
| is ever from natural causes, whether in violation of the | 
| laws of life, or in conformity thereto; and ¢ the hand 
of God’ is not in it, in any supernatural sense. It is | 
| as indispensable as mortal birth, and to be accepted | 
|not only with resignation, but with thankfulness. 
In itself, it is no cause for lamentation or dread: 
| nay, in nothing are divine wisdom and goodness more 
| signally manifested than in this beneticent arrange- 
j ment. In the language of a Russian poet, in his ad- | 
| dress to the Deity— 


‘Thy chains th’ unmeasured universe surround, 
Upheld by thee—by thee inspired with breath: 
| Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
| And beautifully mingled life and death.’ 
Thanks be to God, then, for death !—rather for the | 
The | 
| endless procession is still marching on. Of the entire | 
‘ population of the globe, it is estimated that, during | 
the past year, more than thirty-one millions have | 
‘gone the way to dusky death ’—a number exceeding 
| the whole population of the United States. Is this to | 
| be deplored as a calamity, or looked upon as a mys- 
| terious dispensation? No! it is but the inauguration | 
| of a new destiny. 


} 
' 


| life to come, through a wondrous translation ! 


And the grave is not its goal; 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 


* Life is real, life is earnest, | 
Was not spoken of the soul.’ | 


What! the soul, with all its faculties and powers, 
j extinguished through the operation of the natural | 
| laws of bodily decay! What! thought, feeling, af- | 


| fection, love, memory, immortal aspiration, at last only | 


| as the clods of the valley! Nay, itis not, it cannot 


| 
| be so. 


‘’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man... . 

The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.’ 
Doubtless, the apprehension of death, which so 
_widely is felt, may be attributed to three sources :— 
j 1. To a fear of prolonged bodily suffering. 2. To 
a false and gloomy theology, as pertaining to our 


NORTHERN LABORERS SLAVES!!! ¢ } ‘ ‘ 
We publish to-day some remarks of Mr. Ham- bien AO , arenes: gia Pome Reine tl 
mond, of South Cgrolina, in which he characterizes | "*°O* belligerent; having j 7 etsenis wolfishness 
the working men of the North as ‘ white slaves,’ | #out the head and shoulders 1 !—Ke. &e, &e, 
‘ the mud-sills Of society.’ We have another speci- These are samples. Strike out the abusive, irrele- 
men of Southern courtesy of speech to record. Mr. | vant and scandalous epithets with which the leading 
Toombs, of Georgia—a pink of chivalry, too—made articles in the Courier are thickly inlaid, and it 
a speech at a Lecompton meeting in Baltimore, call- | \..u14 be like pricking a bladder with a pin. ‘Those 


ed by Custom House officers, in which he spoke of| |. 4 3 z ner 
the Free State men in Kansas as ‘ some twenty-five articles derive their length, their strength, their infla- 


hundred vagabonds in rebellion against the twenty- tion, from an extraordinary injection of hydrophobic 
five millions of the people of these United States.’ | poison commingled with personal spite. It is pecu- 
Expressions such as are quoted above, coming from \liarly cool, therefore, for such a paper to say—* Who- 
the lips of prominent Southern men, in reference to | ever would learn in the highest perfection the art of 
the Northern people, have lately become quite fre-| cursing without swearing—whoever would fain meas- 


uent. And yet these gentlemen are always pra-| , Y 
fing about the superiority of the South over’ the | UF the wealth of the English language in expres- 


North in the courtesies of life, and the amenities of sions of venom, brutality and ferocity—should give 





social intercourse ! 


vile articles in the ‘Refuge of Oppression,’ that we | eternal destiny; so that, as a matter of present secu- 
had selected for that purpose, the Courier makes a/Tity, life on any terms is made desirable. 3. To its 
facetious point of the omission. In our present num- | 8ddenness. Familiar as we are with the fact that we 
ber, we have corrected the mistake, and supplied that are all mortal, and that we may no more expect to es- 
revolting department of our paper with copious quo- Cpe the loss of those most dear to us than others, 
tations of a suitable stamp from the Courier. | still, when the event comes, we are seldom prepared 
“% for it. It jars and shocks us, even though the sick- 

te The Liberator, which was commenced, and has | hess may have been prolonged, and we forewarned 
been carried on, in opposition to slavery, has often| that the ‘inevitable hour’ was near. We hope 
taken upon itself the collateral function of a Lie-be- | #gainst hope; while life remains, we try to persuade 
rater, in its notices of the falsehoods of a pro-slavery Ourselves that something yet may be done to save the 
daily press. The proper discharge of the latter duty beloved sufferer, we know not how ; perhaps the case 
requires us to notice the following paragraph from the | is not correctly understood ; perhaps nature will ulti- 
Journal of Commerce : | mately rally, and throw off the disease; perhaps a 
Pourricat, Drorneracy. The’ Boston Courier | >#!™m may be found in Gilead, and a physician there. 
speaks of Garrison's Lie-berater, published in that, We remember cases of extreme prostration, where 


ones — 





subject can now be dropped, except by a few jour- 
als. whiok indulge the vain hope that it can be 


We do not wish to comment at length upon the 
disgraceful declaration of Senator Hammond. We 
only desire to call the attention of our readers to 
it. that they may be apprised of the doctrines to 
which the modern Democracy are brought to sub- 
seribe. As we have said before, the declaration 
speaks for itself. 
slavery to degrade free labor, and to create odious 
distinctive castes in society, hostile to the spirit of 
our republican institutions. It defames our fathers, 
the noble farmers and mechanics of the North, who 
left their farms and workshops to fight the battles 
of the Revolution, and who believed that ‘ all men 
are created free and equal.’ It is a foul slander 
upon the working millions of our Northern free men 
and free women, the strength of whose hands, the 
intelligence of whose minds, and the virtue of whose 
hearts, are the highest glory of our country. None 
but a modern Lecompton Democrat could have giv- 
en utterance to such a declaration ; but it is worthy 
of such a Democrat from a State deemed suitable, by 
those who nominated James Buchanan, to be selected 
wherein to hold the next Democratic Presidential 
Convention.—ZJndependent Democrat. - 


Tur Unton vron tHe Removat or Juper Lor- 
va. The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Post writes :— 


‘The Union of this morning contains a funny ar- 
ticle. It says the removal of Judge Loring, by Gov- 
ernor Banks, is the death-knell of Republicanism in 
Massachusetts, and “ destroys his i 
tims.” “Governor Banks,” it says, ‘may yet see 
his vietims triumph by the votes of the State, and be 
pelled to yield to him chair 





ee ey te ne Se = 
district e State, prepared to see 
William ‘Lloya Garrison elected Governor of South 


It proves the inevitable effects of 


his days and his nights to the columns of the Boston 
| Liberator.’ It is not the first time that he who has a 
huge beam in his own eye, has attempted to pull out 
_ the little mote in another's eye; or that he who can 
| strain at a gnat, has shown himself capable of swal- 
‘lowing ‘a whole caravan of camels.’ 

It is true that we are frequently compelled to use 
the language of severity; but there is a wide differ- 
, ence between the Liserator and the Courier in this 

respect. The epithets used by the Liberator are ex- 
‘actly descriptive, well-merited, and necessary to put 
to open shame those who, under the pretence of patri- 
otism, or the guise of religion, are deceiving and mis- 
jleading the people, enslaving or helping to enslave 
millions of wretched beings, assailing every reforma- 
tory movement, seeking to perpetuate the worst insti- 
tutions, putting darkness for light, and light for 
darkness. We scrupulously call men and things by 
their right names, divested of all personal ill-will (1); 
finding our justification in the apology made by Lu- 
ther for his own course. ‘Almost all men,’ said he, 
‘condemn the tartness of my expressions; but I am 
persuaded that God will have the deceits of men thus 
powerfully exposed. For I plainly perceive, that 
those things which are softly dealt with give people but 





(i) The case of Judge Loring is in point. Though 
so a resident of Boston, we do not know him by 
si <te never entered into his court, sary pt 
ally have no reason to make him an object of repro- 
bation. It is his public conduct only that we have 
ealled in question, and plainly condemned. In carry- 
ing on the struggle of the age for the libera- 
tion of mankind, we have no time to waste in the in- 








dulgence of private griefs, no disposition to deal in 
spiteful personalities. 


city, as more than ever entitled to consideration on 


aceount of its peculiar relation to Massachusetts poli- | 


tics, and as the representative of a body of men be- 
ginning to be formidable; and yet something like 
three columns of its last issue are occupied with ridi- 
cule of ‘revivals’ and the ‘dogmas of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly's Shorter Catechism.’ Is it possible 
that Republicanism and rank Infidelity have become 
so closely identified in that part of the country ? 

In printing the falsehoods asserted and implied in 
the above paragraph, the Journal of Commerce has 
only followed its ordinary custom. The truth in rela- 
tion to the matters there spoken of is as follows: 

There is in the last Liderator— instead of ‘ridicule’ 
of revivals—a serious and determined expression of 
opposition to such revivals as strengthen the church in 
upholding slavery, and thus obstruct the progress of 
Christianity. 

Instead of ‘ridicule’ of the dogmas of the West- 
minster Catechism, there is a serious statement of the 
evil influence of teaching to the children and youth 
of our land doctrines so calumnious to God and inju- 
rious to men as the dogmas alluded to—and of the 
fact that revivals are easily raised from a soil thus pre- 
pared, by labor so diligent as Mr. Finney and his as- 
sociates have used for two years past in Boston. 

As to ‘Infidelity,’ the Liderator has always been 
thoroughly and actively opposed to both the popular 
forms of it; namely, that which Mr. Giddings has 
well called ‘American Infidelity’—a denial of the 
great religious truths of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—and the more comprehensive sort, chiefly 

found in the churches, by which God is claimed as 
the author, and approver, and defender of slavery. 


| recovery seemed impossible, and yet the life was 
| spared. And so, from day to day, from hour to hour, 
| we refuse to entertain the thought that it is all over, 
and try to comfort ourselves with the delusions 
, of abaseless hope: and so, we are at last taken by 
surprise, as though amine had been sprung beneath 
}our feet. This uncertainty of the time of our own 
| death, or of that of our cherished ones, is forcibly 
described by Mrs. Hemans, in her memorable lines— 
* Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death ! 


We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain-- 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 


Is it when Spring’s first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie? 

Is it when roses in our path grow pale }— 

They have one season, all are ours to die!’ 

Yes, our translation is possible at any and at all 
times ; and therefore the advantage and supremacy of 
the soul over bird, and flower, and grain. 

‘The chain of being is complete in me; 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit !—Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, yet am dust!’ 

While thus speaking on the general question of 
death, I should deem it unpardonable, on this occa- 
sion, if I did not allude, in direct and special terms, to 
the exalted character, the high personal worth of her, 
around whose remains we have gathered to pay our 





c. K. W. 


last tribute of affection and respect. 


PRT 
APRIL 9, 
Such women as Dorothea Dix, Elizabeth . 
Florence Nightingale have, by their p! 
and self-denying labors in behalf of the Rhea 
the wounded soldier, placed themselyes at ow L 
destals, and won lasting renown. Par be jy Pad 
to detract any thing from their merit oe 
leaf from the laurels with which they ar 
I tenderly and admiringly appreciate all ther 0 
have done. But I cannot forget that they “eau 7 
brought themselves in conflict with wha is a : 
popular, satanic—with a spurious reljgi n, tb 
church, or a tyrannical government ; tha t 
never contended with * principalities, gyq 
and spiritual wickedness in high places’: 4 ‘ Pt 
Dix has bad to contend chiefly with pub}iy indiffe, Pe 
or the niggardliness of the State; that oe 
lost nothing of caste or position, but at once % : 7 
tered and honored, by her visits to Ny weate a; m . ae E 
prisons; and that Florence Nightingale aan 22 
to the Crimea with the applause not ony a * —_ : 
land, but of all Christendom. " ~ St. 
by them at national iniquity ; no ref “e 


: Fry, tng 
tilang) 
br 


ee 


» OF to plo | | 
reeK a FO 


© Crow, 
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2 Corr, ae 
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No blow was tras 
OTM Was proj. 

that roused the fury of the mob, and the hatn ry 
proud and pharisaical ; no testimony was borg on " 
respectable wrong-doing, to the sacrifice of hin : 
reputation, and social intercourse. ‘Theirs Were es 
of simple benevolence, which did not interfere : 
Church or State, but were conformed to them ) 
worthy of high praise, it is true, but belonging t a 
region of sentiment, rather than to that of une = 
mising moral principle. But there is a my ; 
plane of action than they occupy—requiring dis 






cr, 


elements of character, greater heroisin, stron, 





in God, and deeper feelings of humanity ; an, ‘mi 
plane the noble woman, whose still and pl 


CIA Copp, 
tenance I see before me, lying so meckly 





in ¢ 
lived, and moved, and acted. They have ray 
and gratitude ; she has my reverence and fend 45 
no disparagement to place her above them, fam, % 
they are, and unknown to the world at Jarse go De 
was, confined to the quiet circle of a hone he ' of ey 
by her presence, and to a limited sphere of labor, - 
We are exhorted to love and to follow ¢) rist, Jey 
a great thing to do this intelligently—to know y 
it is to love and follow him. 


snes Ee 


a 


Our departed 
needed no instruction on that point. She aie 
Savior, not in the popular and fashionable gat "ee : 
as a superstitiously revered historical personage ; 
as beheld by a corrupt and time-serving chyre) a 
as extolled by a hireling priesthood—but as still +4 
spised and rejected of men,’ still accused of ir) ‘ 
and blasphemy, still held to be more odious thy: : = 
rabbas, still declared to be a corrupter of the ne oe K 
Hers was a living, not a dead Christianity, s), “a 
among the earliest to espouse the hated Anti-Slaru, 
cause, and nobly consecrated her life to its sy 4 ie 
and triumph. Of a meek and quiet spirit, she rt : 3 
ited rare moral intrepidity, great self-reliance, unbes, | 





ing firmness, untiring persistency. Slie made ty | 
case of the slave her own, and was as uncompromis 
ing in his behalf as though the safety of her om 
househould depended upon her fidelity. The tr. 
bling fugitive found food, raiment and shelter at } : 
hands. 


living example. 





Complexional prejudice she rebuked by, /7 4 
She stood in no awe of public sex, 
ment or of social proscription. True to her own pu, | 3 
instincts, to her clear convictions of duty, she fit : 


b- 
fully performed her part, leaving the consequence 


Ilim who sees the end from the | eginning. Her jp. ay 


tuition amounted almost to inf 
ment was profound, her cireun. ie 
her vision unclouded. In the midst of trial a | 
temptation, she was ever the same calm, serene sir | 
exerting a magnetic influence upon all around hx, 
and inspiring to 


bility ; her judg. 


, ection admirably: 


Her presence was ever a benediction. She was 
model wife and mother; and for completenes ¢ 
character, I think she had no superior. Ler lcs 
& great one to this household, to a wide social cin| 
to the city at large, to the cause of humanity ai 
progress in all its aspects; for her comprehensre 7 
mind was interested in whatever promis¢d (o refory 
society, alleviate human misery, uproot injustice, x 
advance the kingdom of righteousness and pes 
Next to the cause of the oppressed bondman, ts 


cranes 


rights of her own sex claimed her attention, and * 


gave to the movement now going forward to cur 
those rights her warm approval and efficient uid. a 

These rooms are crowded with those who knew te 
wortli, and are here to sympathize with a deeply ¢ 
flicted family, in view of her departure. In imagus 
tion, I see a vast throng of mourners, in addition » 
those around me—the millions of slaves whom ss 
remembered as bound with them. I see their fallag 
tears—I hear their sobs—I catch their broken & 





pressions of mingled sorrow and gratitude. 
In contemplating a character so Jovely and faultie, | 9 
a spirit so pure and bright, I feel how great is th 
poverty of language, and find it impossible to do js» | 
tice to my feelings. I will therefore conclude | 
reading the following lines, written for another ow |] 





| sion by Joun GreenLear Wuirrien, as so appropri’ 7 


and striking that it almost seems as if she had sat ix 
the portrait :— 


‘ Another hand is beckoning us, Es, 
Another call is given; es 
And glows once more with Angel-steps a 
The path which reaches Heaven. oa 
The light of her pure life went dowa, : 
As sinks behind the hill 4 
The glory of a setting star— Re 
Clear, suddenly, and still. ae.” 


As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed— 
Eternal as the sky ; 

And like the brook’s low song, her voice— 
A sound which could not die. 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 

To give to Heaven a Shining One, 
Who walked an Angel here. 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew; : 
And good thoughts, where her footsteps pre 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look ; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book : 


The measure of a blessed hymn, 
To which our hearts could move ; 
The breathing of an inward psalm; 
A canticle of love. 


Alone unto our Father's will 
One thought hath reconciled ; 
That He whose love exceedeth ours, 
Hath taken home His child. 


Fold her, oh Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and ‘ihee. 


Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to meke 
Our faith in Goodness strong.’ 


of 





Dears or Prorrsson Hvpson. The following 
tract from a private letter gives an account am 
melancholy death of Prof. Hudson of Oberlin Couleg 

‘A mournful calamity has just oceurred t 
Professor Hudson last night endeavored tos 
express train, while in motion, at Olmsiead, a 
miles this side of Cleveland, He was in sé "| 
thrown on to the track, and so disabled 2s er 
ble to get off. The express train of the To 
which runs on the same track from Grafton 
land, came up in ten minutes. Professor oT 
waved his hand to stopthem. They applied the nee bis 
but too late. ‘The train passed over him, seve" | 
head, both arms and legs from his body: Jota | 
was carried on to Cleveland, It was so (iste 


mer knew by his shawl, carpet-bag, . 
assistant pr of the pte and by some Dit 
found in his bag, which he had given him but Hud: 
hours before, that it was the body of Profess" 
son. Mr. Brown sent to the friends here, 


ins. Ht 
Professors have just gone out after the remat™ 


was our Professor this year, and we had become ie 
attached to him. It is a great blow to the inst 














high resolve and virtuous actin B: 





| Chautard, of Salem. 





— ooo 
At the request 

r at the fur 

the lamented 


Worcester, we give in 
of the remarks 
have been hoping and 
tion in Tur Lrperaro 
m some one of the . 
ter, of which she was | 
The Anti-Slavery St 
Jace with teat 
esteem the hono 
t 


Earir, © 
u H. : 
Sana so often the fir 


th 
Deming to increase the 
i inds of those who ret 


letter, copie 
following inal amo' 


ht of publicit 
oa en ya little gilt 
ery Festival, it me 
soit made on heart 
jon so rofound a) 
i imate, beyo 

in their estimate, bes 
ral warning, to call 


aR Mrs. Earve 
pene! in various des 
but one degree of appt 
js worthy of all appre 
ance of this little gift, 
miration and reverence 
whose unswerving ficle 
ance in the cause, fron 
first uplifted, have eve 


ample? : 
Buia Lee Fou. 
Wespevt Paw 
Samugt May, Jn. 
Epmenp Quincy, 
Cuarites EK. Hove 
Anuy K. Foster, 


_—_—— 


The Slave Power is. 
not nigh us with its cu 
shadows the whole lan 
ward to one object, the 
country and continen 
persons and interests t 
verted the national gov 
istration is merely its t 
an openly disowned h 
clared himself only th 
platform. The Demox 
appendage of slavery, 
decrees and do the bé 
holding Aristocracy. 
thoroughly moulded . 
uses, and is lending its 
end of enslaving the | 
in all her homes, and 
of manliness and hono1 
for us to prepare for tl 
to meet the eruel, and 
vigor and unity of pur 

As to the Dred Scot 
with a document so fu 
pable absurdities, an 
historical facts, as the 
Supreme Court in that 
those slaveholding juc 
opinion te go out to tl 
by side with the disser 
than which a more | 
every position assume 
imagined. 





Meritep Pxaise. 
Slavery Bugle, ‘H.W 
Giupert,) writing fror 
Pa., and alluding to th 
arp Gay, Esa. from th 
Standard, pays the foll 


‘You are aware that 
resigned the post of ed 
very Standard. 'Thoug 
plain of Mr. Gay's re 
necessary by private | 
but regret that circum 
imperative. In clearn 
wants of the cause, anc 
est type of Anti-Slave: 
delicacy of his hum 
qualitications (which 
reputation, if he had 
American writers are) 
most as indispensable 
breakfast. Nothing co 
but the fact that Mr. 
near giving universal 
eclitor as it ever falls t 
Ohio, as editor of The 
as editor of The Freem 
ost, aided by Mr. Edy 
Kk Whipple, the latter 
mous as the former, mu 
eral admiration of his t 
due. You will not be: 
matter, when you reflec 
olitionists in the West, 
imity to New York hat 
Freeman in the Stance 
cerely congratulate Mi: 
munerative post where 
as in the office of The 


LECTURES BY 

Etswo! 
Frienp Garrison : 

Allow me to chroni 
are now taking place i 
That friend of hum 
now delivering a series 
and attentive audience 

questions of the day, 
ness, Woman's Rights 
gress of the race, in th 
immortal states. Thu 
kinds of gr@und, from 
rious grades of not/ 
down, to the modern ( 
and bear a erop just 
the soil,—and such an 
before came off in ou 


| this kind of doctrine ¢ 
| that it will bring for 


commodity extremely 

Friend Wright cam: 
tured that evening to 
admission fee. On the 
to a small audience th 
the 28th, (Sunday) gay 
ed hall, on the * Supre 


; in which he showed, : 
- institutions were made 


tutions. Also, in the « 


© of Calvary’ with the ¢ 


ing conclusively that 


tute of the Christ of € 
lecture in same hall, t 


‘Ladies’ Temperance 


| fecting and masterly ¢ 


upon her ehildren the 
never to marry the ma 
On Tuesday evening, 
crowded audience, on 


_ nesday evening, came 


which he answered th 
with the Rum-seller, 
with the rum. The fi 
Kindness; the latted 
nal Weapons, and 3] 
(Thursday,) he will | 
t0 woman and woman t 
to parent.’ On Sundf 
do to be saved. 
Yours, 


EF Several commu 
in our present numbe 
next week—among th 
one from Emma W., || 
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—s At the request of a number of friends, who} 

.t at the funeral services of that excellent | 
war} ¥ lamented Mrs. Sanan H. Farts, of| 
in another column the substance | 
We! 


| we giv' 
-ks made by us on that occasion. 


nz and expecting to receive, for inser- 


| 
.ror, some tribute to her memory 
of the Anti-Slavery circle in Worces- 


che was ‘the bright, particular star,’ 


standard feelingly says— 


Savery 
» with tears, to-day, in the radiant roll of 
the honored name, beloved and blest, of | 
ance, of Worcester, Massachusetts.— | 
> p ; the first to announce merit, has done | 
I ' of Aer value in the} 
who remain. We are favored with the 
pied on request by her daughter | 
. her papers. Written with | 
coming bereavement, to} 


the deep senst 


t 


publicity or 
tle gift from the Twenty-Fourth Anti- | 
_it marks the depth of the impression 

hearts worthy of her own—an im- 
beautiful that it placed Ae 
»plication of the gene- 
none happy while yet they! 


ro 





Boston, Dec. 25, 1857. | 

Ka ,— Will you allow us, your | 
iegrees of intimacy, though with | 
preciation—the highest—of what | 
iation, to entreat your accept. | 
in token of what we feel of ad- } 
iffection and gratitude, to one | 
fidelity and unequalled persever- | 
m the time that its standard was | 

een our strength and our ex- 





| 

; 

Many May, | 
Cauances F. Hovey, 

Saran Russet. May, 

"2 C. Lenox Remonp, 
ies, Ww. Lioyp Garnison, | 
Francis JACKSON. 

} 


eit oe 
ve Pow t a distant evil, which comes 

, with its curses. Its hateful presence over- | 

whole land. It is steadily moving for- |} 

t, the absolute mastery of the entire 

nt, and the subjugation of all 

ts to its will. Already it has sub- 

government. The national admin- 

rely its tool andagent. James Buchan- 

oe i his own individuality, and de- 

niv the embodiment of the Cincinnati 

lhe Democratic party is nothing but an 

very, and exists only to register the | 

the base hireling work of the Slave- 

racy. ‘The Supreme Court has been 

sulded to the same vile and despotic 

ling its mighty force to the same great 

the entire people, insulting liberty 

,and crushing out all that remains 

nd honorin the land. Surely it is time 

{ re for the death-grapple, and be ready 
, |, and therefore cowardly foe, with a 


urpose which will not be in vain. | 


. { y of p 
e Dred Scott decision, we have never met | 

nt so full of falsehoods, sophistry, pal- 
and contradiction of established 

us the opinion of the United Sta es 
Court in th 


at case. We wonder that even 


t iweholding judges were willing to allow their 
ut to the country and the world, side 


e with the dissenting opixion of Judge Curtis, | 


t \ 1 a more complete overthrow of nearly 
y position assumed by the Courts can hardly be | 
i M. } 
» Praise. A correspondent of the Anti- | 


Bugie, *H. W. G.’ 
r from Sehuylkill, Chester county, | 


(probably Howarp W. | 
{ ‘Y,) writin 
s to the retirement of Sypnry How- 
sno Gay, Esq. from the editorship of the Anti-Slavery 
Sundard, pays the following merited tribute :— 
hat Mr. Sydney Howard Gay has 
of editor of The National Anti-Sila- 
ugh we cannot rightfully com- | 
solution, which was rendered 
considerations, we cannot help | 


. Grav's re 
rivaté 
| r a“ circunistances rendered such a course 
In clearness of vision with regard to the 
cause, and faithfulness to the very high- 
Anti-Slavery, he has few equals; and the 
of his humor and his exquisite literary 
ns (which would have given him a wide 
if he had been in the market, as most 
rican writers are) have made The Standard al- 
t as indispensable to us as bread and butter at 
ikfast. Nothing could reconcile us to the change, 
it the fact that Mr. Oliver Johnson, who came as 
near giving universal satisfaction in his capacity of 
elitor as it ever falls to the lot of mortal to do, in 
Ohio, as editor of The Bugle, here, in Pennsylvania, 
s editor of The Freeman, will still continue at his 
post, aided by Mr. Edmund Quincey and Mr. Charles 
Kk. Whipple, the latter of whom, if not so widely fa- 
mous as the former, must eventually secure that gen- 
eral admiration of his talents as a writer which is his 
due. You will not be surprised at our interest in this 
matter, when you refiect that we have not, as the Ab- 
ists in the West, an especial organ, our prox- 
y to New York having made the merging of The 
cin The Sta possible. One may sin- 
( ly congratulate Mr. Gay on having found a re- 
iunerative post where he can be even so untrammeled 
The Tribune.’ 


itat \, 
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ithe othce of 


LECTURES BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
Exuswortn, (Maine,) April 1, 1858. 
Np GARRISON: 
\llow me to chronicle a few passing events, which | 


g place in this town. 


riend of humanity, (Henry C. Wright,) is 


delivering a series of lectures here, before large | 


{attentive audiences, upon the great humanitarian 
ns of the day, viz., War, Slavery, Dranken- 
JW 's Rights, and the education and pro- |} 





of the race, in their ante-natal, post-natal, and | 
Thus far, he 


rund, from the hetere 


has sown seed in all 


fli STaLES. 


) 


x, through the va- | 


ades of nothinyarians, limitarians, up or 


the modern C) ristian, which shall spring up | 
a crop just in proportion to the quality of 

ind such another medley of enquiries never | 
re came off in our town. 


t kir ‘ 
‘is Kind of 


All are asking what | 
I divine 


forth manhood and womanhood—a | 


doctrine or seed will produce. 

t will bring 
commodity extremely searce in the Christian world. 
I ult. 
hat evening to a small audience that paid an | 


1 Wright came here on the 26th Lee- | 


n iee. 


On the 27th, (evening, ) lectured again 
“small audience that paid an admission fee. On 
v 28th, (Sunday) gave three free lectures to a crowd- 

n the * Supremacy 
h } 


of man over his incidents,’ 
showed, as no other man can show, that 
were made for man, and not man for insti- 
Also, in the evening, contrasted the ‘ Christ 
" with the ‘ Christ of Christendom’ ; show- 
ing clusively that the American Church is desti- 
Monday evening, free 
in same hall, to crowded audience, before the 


t the Christ of Calvary. 


Temperance Society’—making a most af- | 


and masterly appeal.to woman to never entail | 


her children the drunkard’s appetite—therefore 
to marry the man who uses intoxicating liquors. 
n Tuesday evening, lectured in the same hall, to a| 
led audience, on *‘ Woman's Rights.’ On Wed- | 
AV ey etung, came into our temperance meeting, in 


cTow 


he answered the question, ‘ What shall we do | 


‘ the Rum-seller,” and also what Ae would do} 
With th 
kit 


wit} 


“Weapons, and spill his blood. This evening, 
‘tursday,) he will lecture on ‘ The relation of man 
{0 woman and woman to man—parent to child, and child 
parent.” On Sunday, he will tell us what we must 

Yours, G. W. MADOX,. 
RE ess Kigeshs 

UF Several communications, designed for insertion 
‘. OUF present number, are in type, and will be given 
hext week—among them one from Giles B. Stebbins ; 
ne from Emma W. Browne; and ore from M. Leon 
hautard, of Salem. 


{ 


he rum. The former he would overcome with | 
‘ness; the latter he would attack with car-/ 




















WHAT NEXT? 
Exisworru, Maine, March 31, 1858. 
Dean Garntson : 

‘The deed is done!’ Loring, the kidnapper, is 
cast out of the office of Judge. A kidnapper, a slave- 
hunter, having charge of the widows and orphans of 
Boston, and teaching the people of Boston what is 
just and right! Heis removed. ‘The deedis done.” 
Thank God! Let Northern judges take warning! 
In States where they are elected by the people, as 
they should be every where, the people will know how 
to dispose of slave-hunting jadges, and where they 
are appointed by the Executive, for life, the people 
will learn, by Loring’s case, how to dispose of them. 
The general government is a kidnapping, slave-hunt- 
ing government. Kidnappers, slave-hunters, slave- 
drivers, and slave-traders, are the only persons duly 
qualified to administer such a government. But the 
people of Massachusetts wish for a government based 
on the principle that ‘all men are born free, with a 
natural, essential, and inherent right to liberty’; and 
they have decided, or will soon decide, that none but 


honest and decent men and women shall administer 
At least, they will decide that no 
kidnapper shall take part in such administration. 
That deed, for which the generations of the future 
will thank all who took part in it, is done. 

What next? I read with joy your editorial in Tur 
Lisnerator of March 26th, headed, ‘The next thing 
to be done.’ 


their government. 


Your answer is, ‘ to decree that no hu- 
man being shall be put on trial in this State, prrone 


ANY TRIBUNAL, to determine whether he is the prop- | 


erty of another.’ ‘No more slave-hunts’—‘ no more 


slave-commissioners’ —no more kidnapping mar- 
slave-catching | 


shals, constables, sheriffs—no mor: 
postmasters, collectors, judges, legis!«tors and gover- 
nors in Massachusetts. Let the soil of the old Com- 
monwealth no longer be poiluted by the kidnapper's 
tread, let her air no longer be tainted by his presence. 

What a farce! ‘All men are born free, with a 
natural, inherent, inalienable right to liberty.’ This 
is the sole and single basis of the government of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the State is most sacredly and solemn- 


ly pledged before God and the world to secure to all | 


Then 
she allows men and women, residents on her soil and 


on her territory the enjoyment of this right. 


citizens, to be seized and tried on the issue—Were 
they born slaves? ‘That ail are born free is a self-ev- 
ident truth ; yet some must be seized and put on trial 
to see if they were not born slaves ! 

In Boston, the capital of the State, a Court is sit- 
The witness- 


ting. Loring ison the bench as judge. 


es and lawyers are around. The ministers, deacons, 
merchants and citizens are all looking on. 
criminal’s box is a MAN, in fetters and chains. What 
Is he athief? No. <A robber? 
An incendiary, a burglar, a pickpocket? No. Is he 
No. No. He 


has wronged no man, no woman, no child. Why, 


1as he done? 
has he done 


a murderer? A pirate or assassin ? 
then, is he there in chains ? 
and not a beast, a chattel, and for this Massachusetts 
allows him to be seized and tried as a felon on her 
Yes, she allows 
her own citizens to hunt down, seize and try a man as 


soil, and before her own citizens. 


a felon in chains, because that man asserts that he 
was born free, and not a slaye—that he is a MAN, and 
not a brute. 
What next? 
once, and place your decree on your statute-book, 
that no man shall ever be put on trial again, in your 
State, on the issue, Is he a man or a chattel, a free- 
man or aslave?. Decree, and write your decree on 
your statute-book, that no man shall be a citizen of 


Massachusetts, who, as principal or accessory, is guil- | 


ty of this felony—* a deed to be resented with indig- 
nation, rejected with abhorrence, and regarded as 
blasphemy.’ Disfranchise, as you do robbers, murder- 
ers and pirates, all who are guilty of slave-hunting 
and slave-catching. As a State, come forth and say 
to the slave, of every color and clime, ‘Set your feet 
on our soil, and you are free. No slave-hunter shall 
pursue you here; no kidnapping marshal shall arrest 
you here; no kidnapping sjudge shall try you here; 
you are free in old Massachusetts till some one ap- 
pears ‘with a bill of sale from God Almighty,’ to 
claim you as a slave. 

People of Massachusetts! do this, and then might 
the State say, ‘Tur and all the 
people, in imitation of Dodge of Chatham, might 


DEED IS DONE,’ 
shout, ‘ AMEN.’ 
you can do to free your skirts from the blood of the 
slave. ‘Till this is done, nothing is done. 
you allow any person's right to freedom to be called 
in question by any Court or tribunal, on your terri- 
tory ; so long as you allow the ‘ se/f-evident truth’ on 
which your government rests to be called in question, 
on your soil, by your own officials, or by the officials 
of any other government; so long as you ailow it to 


be an open question before any tribunal within your | 


jurisdiction, whether a man is a man or a chattel, a 
JSreeman or a slave, you knock away the very corner- 


stone of your political fabric—the self-evident truth | 


that 
your own act, that fabric must, ere long, be dashed 


‘all men are born free and equal’—and, by 


in pieces. 

Dear friend, why not, at once, get up a petition to 
the next Legislature, and have it put in circulation 
for signers? I shall spend two or three months more 
in Massachusetts, and would gladly attend a Conven- 
tion each day, and lecture every evening, to agitate this 
subject, and to get signatures to a petition to the next 


Legislature, asking for a law to protect every human | 
being in the State, or that shall come into the State, | 


against kidnapping marshals, judges and commission- 
ers, and against all arrest and trial on the issue, Was 
he born a freeman or a slave—a man or a beast? 
Fifty thousand names might be attached to such a 
Here is a work that 
Call County Con- 
Let every school 


petition before next December. 
can be done, and must be done. 
ventions and State Conventions. 


district, from Cape Cod to Berkshire, be canvassed. | 
Give every man and every woman a chance to say | 


whether they believe ‘all are born free and equal,’ 
whether they are willing to have this self-evident 
truth an open question before any tribunal, and 
whether they are willing men and women shall be 
tried on the issue, Are they men or women, or brutes ? 
Shall kidnappers, slave-hunters be citizens of Massa- 


chusetts, or shall they be regarded and treated as | 


felons? 

This is something to do. May all the friends of 
freedom, of order, of justice and humanity, arise and 
do this work. Let meetings be appointed in all 
places. 


and churches and halls, and discuss this question— | 


Shall Massachusetts allow the very corner-stone of 
her civil institutions to be taken away? 

I am in Ellsworth—far down East. I have lectur- 
ed here seven times, and am to lecture five times 
more. We are having a revival. The God of the 
slave is pouring down a great shower of Anti-Slavery 
grace on Ellsworth. 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 





{= It is said that a worthy lady who took part in 
the very successful Fair recently held in the Music 
Hall, for the benefit of the poor of Boston, was desi- 


rous that the sale should continue during a portion of 


the succeeding week, and said—‘ Mr. Parker's people 
could easily find some smal] hall in which to hold 
their meeting for one Sunday.’ She was not a little 
surprised to hear that no church in Boston has sitting 
and standing room sufficient to contain that congrega- 
tion, and that they meet in the Music Hall because 
no other place in the city is large enough. 

For example—upwards of three thousand persons 
were present at Music Hall, on Sunday last, to hear a 
sermon by Mr. Parker on ‘ A False and True Revivai 
of Religion,’ It has since been published in a neat 
pamphlet form by William L. Kent & Co. at the Bee 
office, as reported by Mr. Yerrinton, and is selling 
rapidly. Price $ cents. Read it! 


In the | 


No. } 


He claims to be a Mav, | 


People of Massachusetts! decree at | 


Do this, and you will have done all 


- | 
So long as | 


Let the people assemble in their school houses | 





FOR A DAY OF 
Public Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer. 


It has been a of the people of this Common- 
wealth from an early period of their history, at this 
season of the year, to set apart from the cares and 
pleasures of life, a portion of time in which they 
might humbly acknowledge their dependence upon 
Almighty God, and together present their petitions 
| before the Throne of Grace, for a continuance of His 
| signal mercies. 

In the belief that it is our duty at this time, as it 
has been heretofore done by our fathers, to acknow- 
ledge our dependence upon Him, to confess before Him 
our transgressions, and to make known to Him our 
supplieations, I have appointed, and by advice and 
with consent of the Council, do hereby appoint 
THURSDAY, the 15th day of April next, as a day 
of Public Fasting, Humiliation, and Prayer. 

And I recommend to the people of this Common- 
wealth to assemble at their accustomed places of wor- 
ship, on that day ; to make confession of their delin- 
quencies and sins; to make public declaration of their 
dependence upon the providence of God, and their 
recognition of His divine hand in the judgments that 
have fallen upon the human family : 

That they may implore His divine blessing upon 
| all laudable enterprises of States and of men: 

That they may present their petitions for the uni- 
versal diffusion of liberty: that peace and freedom 
| may everywhere reign absolute: that the rich fruits 
|of the earth and the varied blessings of the season 
} may be vouchsafed to them : 
| ‘That age may be rewarded with the tranquil and 
|serene pleasures that attend the last hours of the 
righteous man, and that the youth of our land may 
be trained to walk in the steps of those who are fear- 
less, wise and just: 

That the blessings of education may be everywhere 
| wisely and generously dispensed : 

That the suffering and sorrows of the poor may be 
alleviated : 

That we may be endowed with that wisdom which 
| will enable us to pluck from the calamities that threat- 
len to overpower us, the secret of human happiness— 
| indifference to the vanities of life, and dependence upon 
| the providence of Almighty God: 
| And above all, that the signal and solemn awaken- 
jing of hearts that has surprised and gladdened our 
j land may wash out all traces of sin, silence the con- 
|tentions of sects, rebuke pride of opinion, and be 
| sanctified tu the good of the institutions and people of 
| our ancient and beloved Commonwealth. 

And to this end I invite the people, without dis- 
| tinction of sects or conditions, to abandon ordinary 
| vocations and pleasures, and by following the wise and 
| pious example of our fathers, to consecrate the day 
| to penitence and prayer. 

Given at the Council Chamber, this 3lst day of 
| March, A. D. 1858, and the 82d year of the Inde- 
| pendence of the United States of America. 
NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 
By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice 
}and consent of the Council. 

} Oxviver Warner, Secretary. 








| 
| God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ! 





— 


Arrest OF ALLEGED Kipnarrers. A man named 
James B. Finley, alias Henry A. Howard, and his 
wife, were brought to New York last Wednesday morn- 
ing, from Ellicott’s Mills, Howard Co., Maryland, 
{charged with having kidnapped Sarah Harrison, a 
colored girl, aged 14, in that city, and with having 
attempted to sell her to a slave-dealer in Washington. 
It is alleged that Finley and wife persuaded the 
| parents of the girl to allow her to leave her home, and 
| go with them to live in Newark on the 8th ult.; but, | 
instead of taking her to Newark, they went directly 
|to Washington, putting up at Willard’s Hotel. It is 

also alleged, that the next morning, Finley attempted 
}to sell her for $600 to a slave-dealer, but she under- 
| stood his game, and exposed him. ‘The man and his 
| wife, upon this, immediately left Washington, aban- 
doning the girl, and went to Baltimore. Mr, Willard, 
on hearing the girl's story, telegraphed to Mayor 
|'Tieman, who at once made inquiry about the matter. 
!'The mother of the girl was found, and made an affi- 
davit setting forth the facts of the case. At the May- 
or’s request, the girl was detained at the hotel until 
the police could bring her to this city. Officers Barry 
land Lusk, of the 14th precinct, were detailed to in- 
| vestigate the affair, and, on the following day, they | 
larrested Dr. \*. C. Clay of this city, on suspicion of | 
| being connected with Finley in the kidnapping. It} 
lis said that he was not associated with Finnley in 
| the perpetration of the crime, but knew him intimate- 
| ly, and accompanied him to the cars, when the party 
left for Washington. Dr. Clay was held to bail in 
| the sum of $1000, as a witness. The officers went, 
| South, and, after a protracted search, ascertained that 
Finley was at Ellicott’s Mills, Howard Co., Maryland. 
| Officer Barry watched for him in disguise, and saw 
| him go to the post office and inquire for a letter. The 
| officer then followed him to a hotel, where the accused 
| and his wife were arrested. The necessary requisition 
was obtained from the Governor of Maryland, and 
the prisoners were brought to New York without diffi- 
jculty. ‘he girl has also been brought back, and re- 
| stored to her parents. 
On being called up for examination, the Recorder 
said to the prisoners : 
| «J was under the impression your case was sent 
here for a preliminary examination by me, but, on 
looking at the papers, I find you have already been 
indicted at the last term of the General Sessions. It 
therefore only remains for me to fix the amount of 
| bail, in default of which you must be imprisoned to 
answer at the General Sessions. It is ordered by the 
Cort that you find bail in the sum of $5600 each.’ 

Finley, alias Hloward, appears to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 26 or 27 years old, and said he had been 
in the United States but about three months. He is 
/a Canadian by birth. The woman is apparently about 
30 years of age. 

After the amount of bail was fixed for the prison- 
‘ers, the Recorder said, though he confessed it a pecu- 

liar hardship, he felt it his duty to order the witnesses ; 
|in the case to give bail for their appearance on the 
| trial, or be subjected to a temporary confinement. The | 
| witnesses being persons in quite humble circumstances | 
as well as humble life, Mr. Tappan suggested to his } 
| Honor that he tix the bail in their case as light as pos- | 
sible, to the propriety of which the Recorder readily 
assented, and therefore fixed their bail at $100 each. 
Upon this, Lewis Tappan, Esq., and Dr. McCune 
| Smith offered themselves as sureties for the appearance 
| of the witnesses, and were accepted. During these 
proceedings, the room was uncomfortably crowded. 








| Tne Instrrvtion. A letter from Lexington, Ky., 
| says that there are three mulatto girls in the jail in 
that city, which a Cincinnati gentleman brought from 
Baltimore, and sold for $1000 a piece, though he pre- 
tended when he took them from Baltimore that he 
was taking them to Philadelphia to give them their 
freedom. ‘They had been left to the Cincinnatian as a 
‘legacy by his deceased uncle; and one of the girls, 
who is very handsome, modest and intelligent, says 
he could easily have sold them in Baltimore, instead 
of getting praise by false pretences that he was going 
to make them free. She finally said that all she had 
to ask of him was to give her her certificate of church 
membership, which he had in his pocket.— Exchange. 


| And this is the system which the Bost Post defends, 
‘and which the Courier piously exults in. The mere 
| fact that such a thing is possible, but quite legal in 
fifteen States of the Union, ought to make every 
American blush for his country. This selling + hand- 
some, modest and intelligent’ girls at a thousand dol- | 
lars apiece, is, it should be remembered, proper, and 
according to law under the system of slavery. No| 
doubt the fact of their church membership added to 
|the market value of these girls. Would it not be 
well to remember the case of these poor girls in some 

| of our prayer meetings ?— Bee. 





_— — <> 


| Wrersta Leorstature—Retaviatory MEASURE. } 
| A retaliatory measure upon the Commonwealth of | 
| Massachusetts is pending in the Louisiana Legislature. 

The bill quotes several sections of the infamous Liber- 

ty Bill which passed the Massachusetts Legislature in 

! 1846, and is still in force, and gives the despotic pro- 

| vision of the act in regard to the rendition of fu- 

| gitive slaves. It provides that the assessors of each 

parish shall, at the regular assessment, demand of 
| every merchant a statement, under oath, of the amount 

of goods, wares and merchandise, the manufacture or 
product of Massachusetts, sold by him during the pre- 
| vious year, and the assessor shall then levy a tax of 
| fifty per cent. on the same, recoverable in the same 

‘manner as any other tax, and for the use of the State. 
The bill also provides that no debt due by a citizen of 
Massachusetts shall be recoverable in any Court of this 

State ; and that the act shall not apply to any Massa- 

chusetts manufacture in the State at the time of its 

becoming a law, and that it shall not take effect until 
ninety days after its passage. 


t= The Petersburg ( Va.) Intelligencer recommends 
all the Southern States to pass statutes of non-inter- 
course with Massachusetts, because her Legislature 
and people have removed Judge Loring from the 
bench as not fit for the position ! 





>" The Connecticut State Election has resulted in 
the triumph of Republicanism by a large I 
securing the Governor, both branches of the 
ture, &c. 
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Lecompron ix tae Hovse. Mr. Crittenden’s 
amendment passed the House by a vote of 120 yeas 
to 112 nays. The following Northern Democrats vot- 
ed for it, in connection with every Republican repre- 
sentative :— 

Messrs, Adrian of N. J.; Clark and Haskin of N. 
Y.; Montgomery, Jones and Hickman of Pa.; Davis, 
English and Foley of Indiana; Cockerell, Cox, Groes- 
beck, Hall, Lawrence and Pendleton of Ohio; Har- 
ris, Morris, Marshall and Smith of Ul. ; McKibben of 
California, 

The names of the South Americans voting the same 
way are as follows :— 


Davis, Harris and Ricaud of Md.; Gilmer of N. 
C.; Marshall and Underwood of Ky. 


Twenty-nine Northern Democrats voted against the 
proposition to submit the solution of this difficulty to 
the people of Kansas, and may therefore be justly 
considered as having abondoned the doctrine of pop- 
ular sovereignty. These Democrats were from the 
States of Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana and California. The following 
statement gives their names, and the States which 
they represent :— 

Connecticut—Arnold, Bishop. 

New York—Searing, Taylor, Sickles, Kelley, Mac- 
lay, Cochrane, Ward, Russell, Hatch. 

Pennsylrania—Florence, Landy, Phillips, J. G. 
Jones, Dewart, Leidy, Dimmick, Ahl, Reilly, Gillis. 

New Jersey—Wuyler, Wortendyke. 

Ohio—Miller, Burns. 

Indiana—Niblack, Hughes, Gregg. 

California—Scott. 


{This signal triumph over the Administration 
has diffused the liveliest joy throughout the entire 
North, though it will probably prove unavailing, as 
the Senate has refused to concur with the House a- 
mendment by a vote of 32 to 23. 


— — 





Senatoriat Courtesy. Mr. Green, of Missouri, 
seems to be determined to introduce Border- Ruffian 
manners into the debates of the United States Senate. 
On one occasion, he openly said to another Senator, 
* You are a liar.” But here is a little passage between 
him and Mr. Seward :— 

*The Vice President—The Senator from Missouri 
has stated his point of order. The Chair will hear 
the suggestion of the Senator from New York. 

‘Mr. Green, (to Mr. Seward)—Make your su 
tion. 

‘Mr. Seward—I wish to know whether I must 
make my suggestions under the permission of the 
Chair, or by the command of the Senator from Mis- 
souri ? 

*Mr. Green— Either is equally obligatory. 

The Vice President—The Senator from New York 
has the ficor.’ 


orves- 
gges 


A Fverrive Stave Case. Mr. Wm. M. Connolly, 
reporter of the New York Sun, has been arrested on 
a charge of having assisted in the escape of two slaves 
belonging to Charles A. Withers, of Kentucky. Con- 
nolly states, that about a year ago, while residing in 
Cincinnati, aman came to him and told him that two 


colored persons, named Irvine Broadhus and Angeline | 


Broadhus, needed shelter, and asked him to take care 
of them. He said they were not slaves. Connolly 
assented, and took them into his house. He kept 
them until they were claimed by Withers as his pro- 


perty, the man who placed them with him receiving | 


the reward which had been offered for them. Subse- 


quent to his departure from Cincinnati, Connolly was | 


indicted in Kentucky for aiding and harboring fugi- 
tive slaves. Comnolly denies any intent of violating 
the laws, and anticipates a prompt acquittal. 





Prayer not yet Answerep. By last accounts 
from Boston, Rev. Theodore Parker had neither been 
‘removed,’ ‘confounded,’ nor ‘killed,’ by special di- 
vine interposition, in answer to the prayers put up 
for these objects; but he is still preaching and pub- 
lishing. His last great anti-slavery speech has made 
its appearance in pamphlet form. It will be useful, 
in spite of prayers to the contrary. If these prayers 
are to be answered, Mr. Parker seems preparing for 
the great event by using his remaining time in a 
most excellent work—that of exhorting his Republi- 
can brethren to take higher ground than hitherto. 
He says: ‘ The whole policy of the Republican party 
must be changed. Wemust attack slavery—slavery in 
the Territories, slavery in the District, and, above all, 
slavery in the slave States. Would you remove the 
shadow of a tree? Then down with the tree itself! 
There is no other way.’ 

This is well and opportunely said.—Ohio A. S, 
Bugle. 





TP’ The Washington Union is now going into 
personalities by wholesale. In a late issue, it speaks 
of Senator Douglas and Robert J. Walker as ‘con- 
spicuous instances of mind without soul, intellect 
without emotion, brains without heart.’ 


(= Mr. Bruce stated in the Virginia Legislature, 
recently, that there had been, within the last three 
years, a decline in slaves, as an element of proper- 
ty, of seven per cent. 


Capture of Another American Slaver. 
March 31.—A letter from Havana, dated March 24, 
states that the British war steamer had brought into 
that port the schr. Panchita, seized as a slaver. The 
steamer sailed again immediately in pursuit of anoth- 
er slaver. 


Connecticut Slaver Captured. A letter from on 
board the U.S. steamer Powhattan, at St. Helena, 
states that a Connecticut slaver had been captured by 
a British brig, having on board 600 slaves. 


The Slave Trade.—The scheme for reviving the 
slave trade, introduced into the Louisiana Legislature, 


passed the House with little or no opposition, and | 


was defented in the Senate, after a stormy debate, only 
by a majority of two. 


Slave Ransomed.—The Rev. J. E. Crawford, (col- 
ored) pastor of the Baptist church in Nantucket, has 
just returned from Wilmington, N. C., where he has 
been to purchase from slavery a niece of his wife. 
The price paid was $2000, of which £50 was contri- 
buted in England. While in Wilmington, Mr. Craw- 
ford was obliged to keep concealed, but accomplished 
his purpose and brought the ransomed slave, who is 
about twenty-one years old, back with him. 


Virginia Patriotism.—The Virginia Senate has re- 
jected the bill to aid in erecting a monument at Phil- 
adelphia in commemoration of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Why should they pay such a mark 
of respect to a document which they openly scoff at 


as ‘a self-evident lie’? The wonder is that they 


don’t treat Washington's and Jefferson’s remains as} 


the English, after the Restoration, treated the re- 
mains of Cromwell. 


Sudden and Melancholy Death of a State Senator.— 
Hon. Samuel Adams, of Townsend, (Middlesex co.) 
a member of the Massachusetts Senate, died Monday, 
5th inst., at his residence, under melancholy cireum- 
stances. He was snffering from rheumatism, for 
which aconite had been prescribed, as a lotion, and of 
this he swallowed three tea spoonfuls, (misapprehend- 
ing the directions,) which ended his life in two hours. 
He was 52, and an energetic and upright man. 


t# The celebrated African traveller, Dr. Living- 
stone, sailed recently from the Mersey, in the steamer 
Pearl, for the scene of his labors. Among the gen- 
tlemen who accompany Dr. Livingtone are a botanist, 
a geologist, and an artist, who goes out for the pur- 
pose of sketching the country, the people, animals 
and plants. The best wishes of the scientific and of 
the commercial world accompany this brave and inde- 
fatigable man. 


Marriage of a Venerable Couple.—A couple were 
married in Athol, Thursday evening, the bride being 
74, and the bridegroom 78 years old. The ceremonies 
were performed in a public hall. The officiating 
clergymen, Rev. Mr. Burt, has reached the venerable 
age of ninety-two years. It was generally known 
that the interesting ceremony was to take place, 
and many citizens were present, each paying ten 
cents for admission to the hall. 


Steamboat Disaster-- Twenty Lives Lost.--The steam- 
er Sultan was burned to the water's edge, near St. 
Genevieve, Missouri, 150 miles below St. Louis, Fri- 
day morning of last week, and fifteen or twenty lives 
were lost. Among the lost were D. D. Moore, clerk 
of the boat; Henry Eli, pilot; Joseph Blackburn, 
watchman ; the whole of the cabin crew, and the bar- 
keeper, name unknown. Two lady and two gentle- 
—_ passengers are missing, and are supposed to be 

t. 








AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Collections by Sallie Holley :-- 


At Hinsdale, N. Y., $1 50 
Randolph, “ 5 44 
Jamestown, * 7 51 
Sugar Grove, Penn., 14 00 
Lottsville, 210 
Columbus, “ 3 69 
Beaver Dam, “ 2 60 
Riceville, “ 3 47 
Union, ss 1 26 

Donati 
Friend in Boston, for special purpose, 400 00 
Another friend in Boston, for do., 100 00 


FRANCIS JACKSON, Treas. 


New York, | 





Tux Unwetcome Cuirp; or, the Crime of an Unde- 
sired Maternity. By Henry C. Wrrent, author 
of ¢ Marriage and Parentage.’ Boston : Bela Marsh, 
14 Bromfield Street. 1858. 

In this pamphlet of 120 pages, Mr. Wright has set 
forth in its true colors one of the most, if not the 
most, prevalent, prolific and damning evils with which 
Humanity is cursed. The revelations which it pre- 
sents, of the sufferings and degradation of Woman, 
are of a kind which have not often reached the pub- 
lic ear, and which a false and foul morality has long 
sought to stifle. The lesson conveyed is one of the 
most serious and vital import to every man and wo- 
man—especially to every married couple, every philan- 
thropist, and every reformer. To those who receive 
this lesson, it will go far to solve the mysteries of mar- 
ital infelicity, decline of affection, changing ‘ affini- 
ties,’ ‘incompatibility,’ ete., which have formed the 
chief ingredients in the ‘ free-love’ ferment that has 
so widely prevailed. The style of the work is chaste 
but direct; its tone kindly but impressive and pun- 
gent. Its morality (while it may not cover the whole 
problem of sexual relations) is vastly higher than the 
popular teachers, either of church or state, have 
dreamed of inculeating or practising; and the circu- 
lation of the pamphlet will do more for the redemp- 
tion of humanity, by saving them from the miseries 
of ‘an evil generation,’ than all the sermons about a 
mystical re-generation that were ever preached.— 
Boston Spiritual Age. 





[= We have only room, this week, to say ‘ ditto’ 
to the Spiritual Age, in its commendatory notice of 
the new work just published by Mr. Wright, which 

| treats upon a subject of transcendant importance to 
the welfare and regeneration of mankind, and which 
therefore deserves the widest circulation. 

t} A British officer, writing from Teheran, Per- 
sia, to the London Times, remarks: ‘A Cathartic 
Pill, manufactured by ‘an American chemist,’ (Dr. 
J. C. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass.) has cured the Shah 
of a liver complaint that threatened his life. This 
simple fact, as might be expected, renders the Amer- 
icans immensely popular here, while we English are 
overlooked. Doubtless our own scholars made the 
discoveries which he employs, and thus it is in every 
'thing: we do the labor, then the mousing Americans 
put their mark on it, and take the reward. Dr. Ayer 
is idolized by the Court and its retainers here, which 
will doubtless be reflected to him on a gold snuff-box 
or diamond-hilted sword, while not the name even of 
Davy, Christoson or Brodie—the great lights by which 
he shines—is known.— New York Sunday paper. 











FOLD COLONY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCI- 
ETY.—A quarterly meeting of the Old Colony A. S. 
Society will be held on FAST DAY, Thursday, April 
15th, at Plymouth, in Davis’s Hall, which all the 





gle between Freedom and Slavery are notified and in- 
vited to attend. An interesting and effective meet- 
ing is anticipated. Slavery, and pro-slavery Democ- 
racy, are yet in the field, but reeling under many 
mortal blows, Let none think of putting off the anti- 
| slavery armor, but gird himself for fresh conflict and 
for certain victory. 

Witiim Lioyp Garrison and Cuaries L. Re- 
MOND are expected to be present. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
Samvet Dyer, Sec’y. 


te WORCESTER NORTH.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Worcester County North Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety will be held at LEOMINSTER, in the Town Hall, 
on Tuunrspay, (Fast Day,) Apfil 15th. A general 
attendance of the members is requested, and all per- 
{sons are invited to attend, and help in keeping the 
true and acceptable Fast. 

(# Wenvewt Putts, Joseru A. Howianp, and 
other speakers, are expected to be present. 





te WM. WELLS BROWN will deliver a lecture 
;on Sunday evening next, April 11, in the Joy Street 
| Baptist Church, on ‘The Great Men of the St. Do- 
| mingo Revolution.’ Exercises to commence at half- 


past 7 o’clock. 








t¥ SITUATIONS WANTED.—Several young 
/eolored men want situations in stores and dwelling- 
| houses. One who has learned the pegging shoe busi- 


ness is anxious to acquire a knowledge of sewing work. 





Apply to WM. C. NELL, 
} April 9. 21 Cornhill. 





| te’ TREES AND PLANTS. A Catalogue of the 
‘choicest Fruit and Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
| &e., will be sent on application. Carriage of all pack- 
| ages paid to New York. B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 

| Mch26 7w 





| DIED—In this city, March 27th, Mr. Peren Pr- 
| reRSON, aged 84; for many years Steward in the old 
| line New York packets. 

\ 
{ 


ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 


| FEVHE following important and able works on Sla- 
very are for sale at this office. The price of 
‘each, as well as that for which it will be forwarded 
| by mail, is given below :— 

Price. By mail. 
| The United States Constitution a Pro-Sla- 

|} very Document. Compiled from the 

| Madison Papers, &c. &c. By Wendell 





Phillips, 40 50 
)} The same, paper covers, 30 36 
| The Legion of Liberty, 40 53 
Liberty Bell, for 1858, 1.00 1.15 
| Writings of William Lloyd Garrison, 84 1.00 
|The Impending Crisis of Slavery. By 
; Hinton Rowan Helper, of North Caro- 
|} lina, 1.00 1.20 
| Autobiography of a Female Slave, 1.00 1.20 
| ‘Theodore Parker's Speech on the Imme- 
| diate Duty of the North, 17 18 
| Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 25 38 
| Colored Patriots of American Revolution, 1.00 1.00 


| Stroud’s Sketch of the Slave Laws, 16 22 


| Despotism in America. By R. Hildreth, 75 90 
| White Slavery in the Barbary States, By 
Charles Sumner, 40 48 
|The Young Abolitionist, 25 30 
State Disunion Convention at Worcester, 15 17 
History of the Struggle for Slavery Ex- 
} tension, &c. By Horace Greeley, 20 28 
; Wendell Phillips’s Speech on Disunion, 5 6 
| Manifest Destiny of the American Union, 10 10 
Report of the Anti-Slavery Bazaar, 6 6 
| Whipple's Prize Tract on Slavery, 2 3 
| Anti-Slavery Pictures and Stories, 12 15 
| Anti-Slavery Society's Letter to Kossuth, 20 24 
| Twentieth Anniversary of American A. 
8. Society, 25 33 
| Twentieth Anniversary of Boston Pro- 
Slavery Mob, 20 22 
Wendell Phillips’s Review of Spooner, 16 18 


t¥ The Tracts of the American AntI-SLAVERY 
| Socrery are furnished gratuitously. 
| For any of the above, apply to Samver May, Jr., 


lor Roper F. Watwcvr, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 


Hopedale Home School. 


N account of the premature closing of the Win- 
ter Term of this Institution, occasioned by sick- 
; ness among the pupils, the next (Summer) Term will 
| commence on WEDNESDAY, April 21, two weeks 
/in advance of the usual time, and continue twelve 
| weeks. Applications must be made at an early date 
| to insure acceptanct. 
For information, address 
WM. 8S. HAYWOOD, Princi 
ABBIE 8S. HAYWOOD, ¢ vincipale. 
Hopedale, Milford, Mass., March 29, 1858. 


BRE AD 
WITHOUT POWDERS OR YEAST. 
How to make light, delicious Bread with simple 
FLOUR AND WATER ONLY. 


HIS Bread is prepared for the oven in a few min- 
utes, (with fine or coarse flour,) and may be 
eaten warm without injury. A little Hand-Book 
containing the above and 30 other receipts for Health- 
ful Cooking, &c., sent post free for 11 cents in stamps, 

by WM. HUNT, (Boston Water Cure, ) 

18 and 20 La Grange Place, Boston. 
Mch 19 4w* 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
And Manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 
(Formerly Mann & Melbourne, Summer St.) 

Has an office in SUFFOLK PLACE, (two doors from 
Washington street,) and invites old friends and new 
ones to visit him. Invalides aud others who dislike to 
yisit a Dentist’s Office will be waited upon at their 

own houses. 
€# Suffolk Place opens at 300 Washington street, 
a little above Bedford street. Mch 19 
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members and all persons interested in the great strug- | 





ITIS NOT A DYE! 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


WORLD'S 
Hair Dressing. 


THE ONLY PREPARATIONS THAT HAVE A 
EUROPEAN REPUTATION!! 
FP\HE Restorer, used with the Zylobalsamum or 
Dressing, cures diseases of the hair or scalp, and 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOR! 

The Zylobalsamum or Dressing alone is the best 
hair dressing extant for young or old. 

We take pleasure in presenting the following un- 
deniable proofs that these are the best preparations 
either in Ev rope or America, They contain no dele- 
terious ingredients—do not soil or stain anything. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

REV. W. B. THORNELO, Prescot, Lancashire, 
says—‘ Mrs. S, A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum are perfect marvels. After us- 
ing them six weeks, my extremely gray hair is 
restored to its natural color. I am satisfied it is 
not a dye.’ 

HAY TI. 

REY. MRS. E. C. ANDRUS, for many years Mis- 
sionary to Hayti, now of Martinsburgh, N.Y. The 
climate having seriously affected her hair and scalp 
says, ‘I have derived much benefit from the use of 
Mrs. 8S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zy- 
lobalsamum. I have tried various other remedies 
for my hair, but never anything that so materially 
and permanently benefitted me, as has Mrs. 8. A. Al- 
len’s.’ 

J.H. EATON, Pres. Unicn Univ., Tenn. ‘I have 
used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum but very irregularly, but, not- 
withstanding, its influence was distinctly visible. 
The falling off of hair ceased, and my locks, which 
were quite gray, restored to their original black.’ 

REV. H. V. DEGAN, Ed. ‘ Guide to Holiness,’ Bos- 
ton, Mass. ‘That Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum promotes the growth 
of the hair where baldness has commenced, we 
now have the evidence of our own eyes.’ 

REV. J. A. H. CORNELL, Cor. Sec. B’d Educ'n N. 
Y. City. ‘I procured Mrs, 8. A. Allen’s World's 
Hair Restorative and Zylobalsamum for a relative. 
I am happy to say it prevented the falling off of the 
hair, and restored it, from being gray, to its nat- 
ural glossy and beautiful black.’ 

REV. JNO. E. ROBIE, Ed. ‘ Chr. Adv.,’ Buffalo, 
N.Y. ‘Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum are the best hair preparations Ijhave ever 
known. They have restored my hair to its original 
color.’ 

REV. J. WEST, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Iam happy to 
bear testimony to the value and efficacy of Mrs. 
8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum, and ulso to acknowledge its curing my gray- 
ness and baldness.’ 

REV. GEO. M. SPRATT, Agt. Bap. Penn. Pub. Soc. 
‘We cheerfully recommend Mrs. 8, A. Allen's 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, Washington, N. H. 
‘Please inform Mrs, where Mrs, 8. A. Al- 
len’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum can be had 
in Boston. You may say in my name that I know 
they are what they purport to be,’ 

REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, N. ¥. ‘My hair 
has greatly thickened. The same is true of another 
of my family, whose head we thought would become 
almost bare. Her hair has handsomely thickened, 
and has a handsome appearance since using Mrs. 
Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. MOSES THACHER (60 years of age, ) Pitcher, 
N.Y. gf Since using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World’s 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, my hair ceases to fall, 
and is restored to its natural color. Iam satisfied 
’tis nothing like a dye.’ 

REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, Ct. ‘We 
think very highiy of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REY. 8. B. MORLEY, Aétleboro’, Mass. ‘The ef- 
fect of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer and 
Zylobalsamum has been to change the ‘crown of 
glory’ belonging to old men, to the original hue of 
youth. The same is true of others of my acquaint- 
ance.’ 

REV. J.P. TUSTIN, Ed. ‘ South Baptist,’ &c.,Charles- 
ton, S.C. ‘The white hair is becoming obviated 
by new and better hair forming, by the use of Mrs. S. 
A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum.’ 

REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Union, N: 
¥Y. ‘I cheerfully add my testimony to that of nu- 
merous other friends, to Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum. The latter I 
have found superior to anything I ever used.’ 

REV. WM. PORTEUS, Stanwich, Ct. ‘Mrs. 8, A. 
Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
have met my most sanguine expectations in causing 
my hair to grow where it had fallen.’ 

REY. D. MORRIS, Cross River, N. ¥Y. ‘I know of 
a great many who have had their hair restored by 
the use of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum.’ 





| REV. JOS. McKEE, N.Y. City. ‘Recommends them.’ 


REV. E. EVANS, Delhi, O. ‘I have used Mrs, 8, 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. ‘They have changed my hair to its natural 
color, and stopped its falling off.’ 


REY. WM. R. DOWNS, Howard, N. ¥. ‘Mrs. 8. 
A. Allen’s Hair Dressing has no superior. It 
cleanses the hair and scalp, removes harshness and 
dryness, and always produces the softness, silkiness 
and natural gloss so requisite to the human hair.’ 

REV. C. M. KLINCK, Lewistown, Pa. ‘Mrs. 8S. A. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
has stopped the falling off of my hair, and caused a 
new growth.’ 


We might quote from others of the numerous letters 
we have and are constantly receiving, but we deem the 
above sufficient to convince the most skeptical that we 
have at least the best preparations in the world for the 
hair of the young or old. We manufacture no other 
preparations. Occupying the large building, corner 
of Broome and Elizabeth streets, exclusively for office, 
salesroom and manufactory, we have no time or in- 
clination to engage in other manufactures. 

These are the only preparations exported in any 
quantity to Enrope. 

We also would call attention to the fact that we have 
always avoided all charlatanism. Our a are 
the highest priced, but the cheapest, because it lasts 
longer, and does more good ; the expense, in the end, 
less than others. We aspire to have the best, not 
the lowest priced. One bottle of Restorer will last 
nearly a year. $1.60 per bottle. Balsam, 374 cents 


per bottle. 
GENUINE 

has ‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen’ signed in Red Ink to outside 
wrappers, and in Black Ink to directions pasted on bot- 
tles. Restorer bottles are of dark purple glass, with the 
words, Mrs. 8S, A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer, 355 
Broome Street, New York, blown on them. The Balsam 
bottles are of green glass, with Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
World’: Balsam, 355 Broome Street, New York, blown 
on them. Circulars around bottles copyrighted. None 
other is genuine. Signing the name by others is forge- 
ry, and will be prosecuted by us as a criminal offence. 

Some dealers try to sell other preparations on which 
they make more profit, instead of these ; insist on theses 

Sold by nearly every drug and fancy goods dealer 
Address all letters for information to 


MRS. S. A. ALIEN’Ss 
World’s Hair Restorer Depot, 


NO. 355 BROOME STREET, N. ¥. 
Dee 11 , y 
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For the Liberator. 
YOUTHFUL DREAMS.---NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 
BY BERNARD LEON. 
Enthusiast! dreamer ! fool !—so calls the world 
That hopeful -hearted few, who see in all 
The cravings, aspirations, and beliefs, 
That go to form the beautiful creed of youth, 
Great truths, that in their very being give 
A prescience of the soul’s capacities 
And needs. The world! the stony-hearted world! 
That never will endure within its reach 
A better than itse)f; and when it fails 
To bring the pure, bright spirit to the dust, 
With cruel scorn and hatred drives it out, 
To dwell a hermit in the wilderness, 
Or sends it to its native skies again. 
And is it so? 
Justice impossible ? 
Christ unapproachable? The voice that cries 


Is Love an idle myth? 
Purity a dream ? 


Forever, Farther! higher! in our hearts, 
Must it be stilled? Must we grow hard and cold, 
And all the swelling aspirations of a soul 
Hunger to death, or dwindle down to Greed ? 
Forbid it, Hexven! Let us, with watchfulness, 
And timely prayer, and noble thoughts, that stand 
As stood the angel at the Eden-gate, 
With flaming sword that turned on either hand, 
Cast out the devil of unholy thought, 
And keep our spirits young, and fresh, and pure; 
A sunny paradise, from whence shall rise 
The fragrance of good deeds, whose grateful breath 
Shall woo mankind to linger and to taste. 
—@——— 
From the 
A DREAM, 
BY 


Missouri Democrat. 


MES. F. D. G. 
*Corrupting the air with noisome smells’ isan ac- 
tionable nuisance. Sce Blackstone, p. 217, vol. iii., 
chap. 12—* Trespass,’ or * Private Wrongs.’ 
Sitting in a rail car, 
Flying on by steam, 
Head against the casement, 
Dreamed a curious dream ; 
Yet I could not think it 
All a thing ideal, 
For, though very monstrous, 
It was very real. 


First there came a gentle- 
Man, in patent leather, 

Collar, bosom, wristbands, 
Kaglan, for the weather; 

In the height of fashion, 
Watch-key, hat and glove, 

And, with air profess’nal, 
Spit upon the stove. 


Near him sat a parson, 
Telling how the Lord 

Sent the great revivals, 
Blessed the preached word ; 

But, my dream discovered 
He was not above 

*Honey-dew” or ‘ fine-cut,’ 
Spitting on the stove. 


Next came in a trader, 
Pockets full of cash, 
Talked about the country 
Going all to smash ; 
*’ T'was the women’s dressing” 
Did the thing, ‘dy Jove!’ 
Sipped a little brandy, 
Spit upon the stove. 


Then a jolly farmer, 
Bragging of his wheat, 
Thought his hogs and horses 

Nowhere could be beat; 
* Like to sell his Durhams, 
By the head or drove,’ 
Kept his jaws a wagging, 
Spit upon the stove. 
Paddy thought 'twas ‘ quare like 
To be sitting still, 
All the whilst a goin’ 
Over bog and hill; 
‘*T was a glorious counthra, 
Sure,’ as he could prove, 


Equal to his betters, 





Spitting on the stove. 
Witless, perfumed dandy, 

Putting on his airs, 
Flourish’d diamond breastpin, 


Smoked in forward car; 
Talked about Lamoreaux, 
*Such a perfect love,’ 
Twirl'd a carrot moustache, 


Spit upon the stove. 


Little boy in short coat 
Wants to be a man, 
Following example 
As the surest plan ; 
Watches gent. and parson, 
Copies every move, 
And, with Pat and trader, 
Spits upon the stove. 


Soon the flying rail-car 
Reeks with nauseous steam, 
Ladies almost fainting, 
Children in a scream; 
Husband asking lady— 
‘What's the matter, love? 
Have a glass of water!’ 
Spits upon the stove. 


On we go, still flying, 
Not a breath of air 
Fit for Christian people, 
In that crowded car; 
Sickening, fainting, dying, 
Ladies make a move, 
Gent. throws up the window, 
Spits upon the stove. 


Now, perchance, this dreaming 
Was not all a dream ; 

Think I've had a steaming, 
Travelling by steam ; 

"Tis a public nuisance, 
Any one can prove, 

* All the air corrupting ’— 
Spitting on the stove. 


Men call women angels— 
Wonder if they think 
Such obnoxious vapors 
Angel’s meat and drink ! 
Wonder if they spect to 
Smoke and chew above; 
Below "twill be handier— 
Spitting on the stove. 


Talk of ladies’ flounces, 
Ribbons, jewels, flowers, 
Crinolines and perfumes, 
Gossip, idle hours ; 
Put all faults together, 
Which men can’t approve, 
And they’re not a match for— 
Spitting on the stove. 
St. Louis, Feb. 26. 
Ce — 
KISSES vs. SMOKERS. 
May never lady press his lips, 
His proffered love returning, 

Who makes a furnace of his mouth, 
And keeps his chimney burning! 
May each true woman shun his sight, 

For fear his fumes may choke her ; 
And none but those who smoke themselves 
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THE GREAT AWAKENING. 
NO. Il. 

Our examination of this subject, in a previous arti- 
cle, led to the conclusion that—since the ordinary re- 
ligious teaching in this country is suited to prepare 
the way fora revival, and since the special prelimi- 
nary methods used, in connection with this general 
basis, are suited to produce one, and since it is inhe- 
rently improbable that God would impress on men’s 
minds, by a special act of His Spirit, those ideas dis- 
honorable to himself which alweys prevail in a revi- 
val of the American religion—the hypothesis of asu- 
pernatural influenee is unfounded. 

But, to exercise all possible liberality, we will give 
the advocates of this hypothesis one more chance, and 
again appeal to facts to decide the question. We will 
look at the immediate results in which the present 
excitement agrees with former ones, and see how far, 
and in what manner, the persons influenced by it and 
them have been changed, and then look at the later 
and more permanent results of former revivals, with 
which those of the present one may fairly be expect- 
ed to agree, and see if these correspond with the idea 
of special Divine interposition and influence. In 
other words, we wish to examine whether the results 
of revivals are so great, and so good, as clearly to 
show that they were wrought by God, and not merely 
by man. 

First, of the immediate effects of revivals, as man- 
ifested in the lives (our only means of understanding 
the Aearts) of the persons assumed to be ‘ converted’ 
by them. 

Of the persons with whom the revival has had its 
Jirst success, (by inspiring them with intense fear of 
the wrath of an angry God, ) a certain proportion grad- 
ually recover from their alarm without passing through 
the stage of ‘conversion.’ ‘These we may now dis- 
miss from our consideration, since they no longer il- 
lustrate the influence of a revival. They usually re- 
turn to the same sort of life, good, bad or indifferent, 
which they previously led. 

The remainder, after a continuance of hours, days 


these prayers are addressed, what they ask, what they 
obtain, and what influence they exert upon the per- 
sons who pray. 

The prayers of the leaders in a revival (which are 
very largely alloyed with preaching, designed to pre- 
occupy the minds of their hearers with such a view of 
the character of God as shall answer their own pur- 
poses) are addressed, at the commencement of their 
operations, to a wrathful and jealous deity, the Jeho- 
vah of the Jews, whom they represent as sitting on 
the terrific Sinai of the Jews, still issuing, as his law, 
the ten commandments of the Jews, and ready to 
smite with his thunderbolt whoever shall disobey 
them, or any one of them, throughout his earthly ex- 
istence. 

Having dwelt upon the details of this picture until 
the apprehensions of their hearers are effectually 
aroused, they skilfully turn the medal, and present to 
| the people a face as different from the above as light 
| from darkness, namely, that of the Heavenly Father 

revealed to men by Jesus of Nazareth, a God of pity, 
;mercy, tenderness and love. He is not willing that 
} any should perish; He has made provision for the 
jsalvation of every one who will ask it; whosoever 
| will, let him come, and take of the water of life 
| freely, 
| The art of the leaders of a revival is shown in their 
assumption that these two contrary aspects belong to 








j}and their hearers, and in alternately driving those 
| hearers by one of these aspects and drawing them by 
{the other, until they are secured in the net, and 
brought into alliance with the church. 

It is to this two-faced God that the subjects of a 
revival pray. First, for mercy, to the wrathful face, 
and the clenched hand, uplifted for the stroke of ven- 
geance. Next—when, after a longer or a shorter pe- 
riod of agonizing suspense, they assume their pardon 
to be granted, and their salvation secured—with rap- 
tures of gratitude and joy, to the loving face of the 
Heavenly Father, who is thenceforth, throughout 
| eternity, to act the part of a rea/ father to them, what- 
| ever horrible extremities of vengeance he may be exe- 
| cuting, at the same moment, upon others, perhaps 

their parents, children or dearest friends. And their 
prayers are thenceforth alternately addressed to the 





one God, the living and true God who made them ; 


or weeks, as the case may be, in the agonizing con- God of love, (in gratitude for their own salvation,) 
viction that they are ‘lost and -ruined for eternity,’ | and to the God of wrath, (in deprecation of the fiery 
and after spending this period in piteous entreaties |doom with which they suppose him to threaten their 





Have kisses for a smoker ! 


for mercy, succeed in attaining the conviction that 
they age pardoned, saved, regenerated ; washed in 
atoning blood, whereby the wrath of the angry God 
is quenched in regard to them, though it remains the 
same to their parents and children, their relatives and 
friends, good, bad and indifferent, who have not been 
thus washed ; and assured, from that moment, of a 
happy and glorious eternity, through their new rela- 
tion to Jesus of Nazareth, and in consideration of the 
fact that he faithfully performed Ais duties, how much 
soever they may have failed of theirs. 

A rapture of joy now succeeds the agony of fear. 
Thanksgiving and praise for a mercy obtained and se- 
cured now take the place of their former suspense, 
which sank almost to despair. This extacy of joy 
and love first flows forth to the Author of their salva- 
tion, the singing of whose praises then seems to them 
the fittest occupation for a whole eternity. But next 
to him, their gratitude and love turn towards the tn- 
struments of this salvation, the leaders of the revival, 
who aroused them from their ‘dream of false securi- 
ty.’ Under the influence of such emotions, the con- 
fidence which they before felt in these leaders is 
strengthencd, and they proceed, with intense zeal, to 
co-operate in extending the revival, by the same 
means which were used in commencing it. 

A certain proportion, even of the persons who thus 
suppose themselves to be converts, and who are sup- 
posed such by others, (giving, in fact, for a time, pre- 
cisely the same evidence of ‘a change of heart’ that 
their associates give,) return, in a short time, to their 
former manner of thinking and living, good, bad or 
indifferent, and are called ‘ backsliders.’ 

After a prudenttal delay of so many weeks or 
months as are considered a reasonable security for the 
reality and permanence of the ‘ change,’ the converts 
join some church of the same name with that which 
established the revival meetings, or of a kindred the- 
ological character, and according to the number of 
these, and their zeal, for the time, in the particulars 
hereafter to be mentioned, the revival is reputed to be 
‘great and glorious,’ or merely moderate in char- 
acter. 

The great glory and triumph of a revival are found 
in the claim that a certain number of souls have been 
saved from an eternal hell, and that God's aspect to- 
wards tiem has been changed from wrath to compla- 
cency. Apart from this claim, (of which it is quite 
reasonable to ask more evidence than has yet been 
given.) let us see what particulars are stated by the 
‘religious’ newspapers as affording evidence, and sat- 
isfactory evidence, as far as the first few months are 
concerned, of the reality, and the beneficial character, 
of the change in question. 

We have already oceupied too much space on this 
subject to allow the quotation, at length, of the par- 
ticulars. ‘They may now be read in all the papers, 
secular as well as ‘religious,’ and they represent the 


converts as exhibiting these five new manifestations of | harm in it, is not a satisfactory change. 
character :— } 


1. A great delight in prayer, and the frequent and | largement and multiplication of churches, and the 
earnest use of it, in private and in public, abroad and | strengthening of church influence. If this is good, 
at home, periodically in the family, and incidentally | the seriousness is good. 


wherever the like-minded meet each other. 


2. An intense spirit of proselytism, seeking to bring | and the objections popularly urged to revivals proceed 
all around into the new relations and connections | from a stand-point so widely different from ours, that 
which the convert has himself attained. ‘we must dwell upon this aspect of them a moment 

8. A general seriousness of character, withdrawing | longer. 
its subject from trifling thoughts and conversation, | 


and, generally, from amusements and recreations, 
4. An abandonment of those vices and sins which 
are discountenanced by the respectable portion of the 


community generally, as well as by the church, such | than heretofore, accomplish the purposes of this mor- 


as gambling, intemperance, theft and fraud, licen- 
tiousness and profaneness. 

5. An adoption, in all respects, of the manners and 
customs, the thought, speech and action of the church, 
in distinction from those of ‘the world’; the estab- 
lishment, in short, of conformity to the church, in- 
stead of ‘ conformity to the world.’ 

The leaders in a revival must necessarily arouse the 
conscience of their hearers, or they can get no hold 


upon them. The first effort is to produce ‘ conviction 


of sin,’ a vivid sense of having failed in their duty to| 


God. When this activity of conscience is aroused, 
whether in the church members, who have lapsed 
into ‘ worldliness,’ or the ‘ impenitent,’ it is turned, 
with assiduous care, into the channels above indicated, 
and away from all that are deemed incompatible with 
these. To judge fairly, therefore, whether a revival, 
on the whole, does more good or more harm, we must 
look with some care at each of these particulars. 

1. A zealous assiduity in the practice of Prayer, in 
all its forms, not excluding that which Jesus express- 
ly prohibited to his disciples, namely, that which is 
offered standing in public assemblies. 

The very first fruit of the ‘revival’ feeling is an 
immense multiplication of prayers and prayer-meet- 
ings. Under the new excitement of feeling, the voice 
is unconsciously raised, and the sound of individual 
private prayer is heard by those around in the most 
unaccustomed places. Men pray in their closets, in 
their bed-chambers, in their counting-rooms, in their 
solitary walks, morning, noon, evening and night. 
When two or three such accidentally meet together, 
they pray; they appoint small social prayer meetings ; 
they attend the public daily prayer meetings; and 
they establish ‘family prayer,’ morning and evening, 
in their houses, besides attending, more diligently 
than ever, to the prayers offered by clergymen in the 
meeting-houses (or synagogues) on Sunday. 

Is the habit thus formed good, or evil, or a mixture 
of both? To judge of this, we must examine to whom 


| friends, and the great majority of men, women and 


children now living.) 
| A ‘revival’ induces a certain number of persons, 
who prayed but little or not at all before, to pray in 
}such a manner, and to such a Janus-faced being, 
through the rest of their earthly lives. Is this"a 
gain or a loss, an advantage or a disadvantage, to the 
persons in question, and to the community ? 

Which is worse, not to pray at all, or to pray to the 
Devil? Ourown opinion is, that both these extremes 
/are bad, very bad. We do not consider any thing to 
be gained when the latter practice r@places the for- 
mer. We should be glad to see both superseded, 
| wherever they exist, by such a love of the true God, 
the Universal Father, as would lead men to seek, and 
| permanently to maintain, communion of spirit with 
|Him. But when a ‘revival’ sets the Park-Street 
| prayer-meeting to praying that their God will ‘send 
/ confusion and distraction” upon one of their fellow- 
| men—when even their devotion is applied to the work 
| of setting an angry God, as they would set an angry 
| dog. to worry and destroy one of those whom the true 
'God has made of the same blood with themselves— 
| we feel sure that that revival has done harm. 

; 2. A second result of a revival is the development 
}of an intense spirit of proselytism in its converts. 
| They bend all their energies to the work of co-operat- 
jing with the leaders in bringing men into the prayer- 
; meeting, as the half-way house whence they may be 
induced to go further, and join the church. As the 
good or the harm of this proceeding will depend 
| upon the influence, beneficial or otherwise, exerted by 
\the church, we will leave this matter until we have 
considered, under the fifth head, what that influence is. 
| 3. A general seriousness of character and deport- 
} ment is another of the early results apparent in the 
converts of a revival. 
} In persons of especial levity and thoughtlessness, 
|this change will be an exceedingly beneficial one, 
unless it is perverted to bad ends. A serious useless- 
/ ness is even worse than a gay and unthinking useless- 
|ness. The trifling girl who thinks of nothing at all, 
{not even of the God who made her, nor of the du- 
' ties which he has appointed for her to discharge, is in 
|a bad way; but she will change for the worse, not 
|for the better, if she adopts the form of seriousness 
‘which is manifested by going *into a convent, and 
}spending the rest of her days in saying Aves and 
| Paters, in kneeling, and fasting, and scourging her- 
| self, for the salvation of her soul. Just so, we think, 
{she will change for the worse, and not for the better, 
if she is scared from her thoughtlessness by fear of an 
| angry God, and the hell which he is said to have estab- 
| lished, and if, under the influence of this fear, she 
|joins South-side Adams's pro-slavery church, and { 
| theneeforward applies herself to the work of entrap- 
tping little children into his Sunday school. To 
change from doing nothing in this world to doing 





The end to which this seriousness tends is the en- 


If not, not. 
It is so easy to be misunderstood in this matter, 


That disposition of mind which seriously looks at 
| the errors of one’s past life, with the purpose of striv- 
jing to avoid them in the future—that disposition 


ee . 
| which earnestly seeks to ascertain how one can, better 


jest life, and make it most conducive to his own im- 
| provement in all that is noble and excellent, and to 
| the welfare, physical, mental and spiritual, of his fel- 
low-creatures—that disposition which, feeling well 
assured that God has placed us here for a useful pur- 
pose, strives to keep that purpose constantly in view, 
and to bend all its powers to the adequate fulfilment 
| of it—is a disposition most worthy of sympathy, rev- 
| erence, and active aid in the accomplishment of its 
purpose. Every person not utterly trifling and 
thoughtless must rejoice at seeing those around him, 
|and especially those whom he loves, in such a state. 
| It is a good omen for the whole human life of a per- 
ison when he turns, with deliberate and determined 
| Purpose, to such thoughts, or even when, driven by 
| some external impulse, he jinds himself entertaining 
them. 

It is the praise and glory of a ‘revival,’ that it 
excites such thoughts as these. It awakens the con- 
sciences of men, and sets them to thinking of their 
responsibilities and their duties. If it did this by 
legitimate means, (that is, by truth and not by false- 
hood,) and then either guided its subjects into a true 
religion and a pure morality, or left them to seek 
these in the natural methods, a revival would be an 
unspeakable blessing, and an unalloyed blessing, to 
the community in which it occurs. But when it ex- 
cites this state by false pretences, (as Catholic priests, 
Protestant clergymen and Hindoo brahmins do,) and 
especially when it guides this newly awakened and 
legitimate interest into injurious channels, (as the 
three classes above-mentioned do,) the last state of 
that community may become worse than its first. To 
decide whether it is, on the whole, worse or better, 
we need carefully to exaimine the circumstances and 
the results. 

We hold, therefore, that the persons who are arous- 
ed, in or out of a revival, to a sense of their need of 
closer conformity to the will of God, are worthy of 

















our profoundest interest av4 sympathy, and entitled 


to all the aid we can bestow. And precisely in pro- 
portion as we see this feeling on their part to be real 
and earnest, do we feel indignant when a crafty 
priesthood worm themselves into the confidence of 
these inquiring souls, turn them into the wrong path, 
fix upon them the stamp of superstition instead of 
that of Christian freedom, and thenceforth lead them 
captive in blind subserviency to their dictation. 

4. An abandonment of those sins which, besides 
being gross, are unpopular, discountenanced by de- 
cent people outside the church as well as inside, is 
one marked feature of the success of a revival, and a 
really useful one. Where other influences failed to 
keep a man from swearing, stealing, murdering and 
getting drunk, if the influence of the church, thrown 
in, has accomplished that, it has done a very good 
thing indeed, and, so far, really benefitted the com- 
munity. This is the gross gain, and it figures largely 
in the results of every revival. But we must look at 
the net gain, before the transaction can be proved, on 
the whole, a profitable one; and if it shall appear 
that the popular sins, which are by far the more dan- 
gerous, have been not only undisturbed, but fortified 
and intensified, by the change from worldliness to 
other-worldliness, the supposed benetit will certainly 
be diminished in amount, and may altogether disap- 
pear, and leave the balance on the other side. 

For instance : if a man who has been leading what 
everybody allows to be a vicious life, on being ‘ convert- 
ed,’ and joining the church, leaves off those things 
which are commonly considered vices, that is a real 
advantage, to himself andthe community. So far, all 
is well. But this is only a part of the stat ind 
Let us look a little deeper. 

If you had formerly asked him how he justified his 
vices, he would very likely have said that he did not 
justify them; that he was quite indifferent whether 
they were right or wrong; and that he lived so be- 
cause he chose to. 


she is higher and better than they are, and that ad- 
mittance within her fold will be to them at once a 
great favor and a great advantage. The leaders, we 
say, wickedly leave them in this delusion, see them 
rush, blindfold, into the trap, and congratulate them 
when the spring has snapped behind them, as if they 
had reached a place of refuge, and not rather a place 
of temptation and danger—both more perilous be- 
cause unsuspected. Thus these converts remain ig- 
norant of the momentous fact that the church will 
certainly be a hindrance to them instead of a help; 
that her influence is more dangerous to them 
than the so much dreaded influence of ‘the world, 
the flesh and the devil’; that the higher their 
standard of spirituality, of conscientiousness, of prac- 
tical excellence is, on joining her, the more probable 
is its speedy decline; and that, whether that stand- 
ard be high or low, the influence of the church will 
probably cause it to sink lower instead of rising 
higher. 

They are told, on joining the church, that it is for 
life; a transaction binding through time and eterni- 
ty. Their inexperienced credulity thinks—So much 
the better! God has given us this privilege; God 
has admitted us to this circle of defence and protec- 
tion! It is not until years after, when the small 
minority of new members who have not sunk into 
the fatal slough of conformity find their souls’ 
welfare perilled by continuance in the church, when 
they find themselves growing worse men and worse 
Christians under her influence, when they find 
popular sins, social evils, and pernicious supersti- 
tions directly upheld by her power, that the real 
meaning of this restriction flashes upon them. They 
have agreed, consented, to bind themselves to the 
church for life! When they find that they labored 
under a gross delusion in joining her, that instead of 
a place of improvement, she is a place of deteriora- 
tion, and that their continued alliance with her adds 





Now, all this is changed ; he is no longer reckless, | 
but careful, and he regulates his life according to the | 
system followed by his minister, and his fellow, 
church-members. Thus he no longer uses profane | 
oaths; but he has no more scruple against using se- 
rious oaths, in the court-hous2, or custom-house, than 
if Jesus had never said to his disciples—‘ Swear not at 
all!’ The church allows it, and he does it. He no 
longer kills men in passion, or for revenge; but, if 
officially instigated by the Governor of the State, he 
will strangle, anc if officially commanded by his offi- 
cer in the army or navy, he will shoot, whoever may 
be designated, without hesitation or remorse. He 
no longer steals poultry, or pocket-books; but he will 
steal the new-born child of the negro woman whom 
he compels to work for him without wages, and sell 
it before her face, after her careful nursing has made 
it valuable in the market ; he will steal the time which 
the black husband of that woman ought to bestow 
upon her support and comfort, and upon the proper 
care of their children; and he will steal the right 
that both these have to use their labor for their own 
advantage, and to choose their own place of residence. 
The church allows these thefts, and he commits 
them. He no longer gets drunk; but he once a 
month leads himself into temptation, and renews the 
danger of a relapse into intemperance, by the smell 
and taste of an intoxicating liquor, which he takes | 
because the minister and the deacon offer it to him. 
The church not only allows this, but requires it as a 
duty, and he does it. And when these acts are ques- 
tioned or condemned, he defends them. The church 
has taught him to put evil for good, and wrong for | 
right; and, under the influence of her instructions, | 
he will quote the Bible to justify the plainest viola- 
tions, and to evade the plainest duties, of Christian- | 
ity. } 

The difference is, as far as this particular is concern- 
ed, that whereas he formerly practised one class of | 
wrong things, heedless whether they were wrong or | 
right, and influencing vulgar and disreputable people | 
in the same direction, he now practises another class | 
of wrong things, maintaining that they are right, and | 
influencing pious and respectable people, and Sunday 
school children, in that direction. Is the gain a very 
great one? Are we sure it is a gain at all? Are we 
sure it is not a loss? 

Slavery and war are practices which, all things con- 
sidered, probably do as much harm in the world, and | 
are as offensive to a God of justice and love, as pro- 
fane swearing and Sabbath-breaking ; especially as 
they both are direct promoters of profane swearing | 
and Sabbath-breaking. Yet while the church is | 
piously shocked at the wickedness of the latter, and 
takes great pains to denounce them, she zealously | 
upholds and defends both the former. 


Everybody who has looked at the evidence knows 
that the church is the bulwark of slavery. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs, clipped from recent ‘religious’ 
papers, show her position in regard to war, the prd- 
fession which deliberately studies and learns the most | 
effective method of killing human beings, then chooses 
the business of killing them as an occupation for life, | 
and then kills according to the order given, regardless 


whether the order be just or unjust, and whether the | 
persons killed be innocent or guilty :— 




















‘Havelock, the Christian Soldier, is receiving just 
eulogies from every quarter. An English writer says: 

“He was, perhaps, the bravest man in his own 
army, and was never so chatty or agreeable as under 
fire. Like most of our India statesmen and soldiers, 
the Lawrences, Edwardses, Nicholson, Montgomery, 
and many others, he was a Christian of the old 
stamp—a strong God-fearing Puritan man, who 
taught often in Scriptural phrases, and deemed it no 
shame to teach his soldiers to pray. ‘Turn out the 
saints,’ said Lord Gough on one occasion, when he 
anticipated desperate work ; ‘Havelock never blun- 
ders, and his men are never drunk.’ The loss has 
created a most painful impression in Calcutta.” ’ 


*‘ General Havelock has left valuable papers, more 
or less autobiographical ; papers descriptive of his feel- 
ings as a religious man engaged in war, of his mode 
of dealing with his troops, and of his relations to 
great officials. These papers are in good hands. 

Rev. Mr. Brooks, a well-known clergyman of Lon- 
don, is preparing a life of the noble and gallant Gen. 
Havelock. The work will find many readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic.’ 

And these people pretend to be servants of the 
‘Prince of Peace’ !—to be preéminently engaged in 
promoting his service, and desirous of the triumph of 
his kingdom! Is not this adding insult to injury? Is 
it not fitted to awaken intense indignation to see a 
priesthood, so corrupt as this, taking the direction 
of newly-awakened consciences, and turning them 
into the church, under the pretence that there they 
will most surely falfil God's will, and promote his ser- 
vice? 

5. The ultimate result, and the one permanent re- 
sult of a revival, is, the increase of the number of 
just such church members as existed before. 

It always seems, at first, as if it were to be other- 
wife; as if the zeal, the earnestness and energy of 
the new converts, their honest desires to find what 
God would have them to do, and their fortitude in 
‘taking up the cross’ of new and trying duties, must 
improve and refonn thechurch. But this expectation 
is always disappointed. In a year, more or less, they 
all sink to the old level. 

The reason of this is, that the leaders of the revi- 
val, in whom the ‘converts’ have absolute and un- 
limited confidence, allow them to continue in the gross 
delusion which they have imbibed from their youth 
respecting the character of the church, its spirituali- 
ty, its holiness, its adaptedneas to encourage and pro- 
mote 4 right way of living, its tendency in regard to 
the improvement or the deterioration of its members. 
There is no need for these leaders to tell any lie upon 
this subject, nor even to insinuate any unfounded pre- 
tensions in behalf of the church ; nay, they may, and 
do, venture to tell half the truth, and to say how far 
the church is below the high and perfect standard to 
which she ought to aspire. This excites no suspicion, 
since the converts take for granted that, whatever 
room there may be for improvement in the church, 


honored leaders, and the result of which will be the 


| make them honest, and true, and upright, and mag- 


the weight of their character and influence to the 
scale of evil instead of to the scale of good—they find 





themselves to be captives instead of inheritors of the 
liberty with which Christ makes free—the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. When they propose | 
to ‘come out and be separate’ from an association 
which is doing harm to them and to the world, they 
find themselves claimed as life-members, made such 
by their own free will and act; and they are told that 
if they break this bond, (however made under false 
pretences on the part of the church, and however in- 
consistent with their present ideas of their duty to 
God,) they must bear the stigma of covenant-break- 
ers, and be held up before the church and the world 
as ‘excommunicated’ persons! While the church 
has credit with the stupid world as really its ‘light,’ 
and ‘salt,’ and ‘ leaven,’ preserving it from utter cor- 
ruption, is it strange that few men, and especially that 
few women, venture to treat the preposterous claim 
above-mentioned with the contempt it merits, to ex- 
pose the false pretences of the church, and to break 
her yoke from their necks? That so many continue 
to suffer under it, without resistance, shows the 
strength of this evil influence. 

Such is our estimate of the character and influence 
of revivals of the popular American religion, and of 
the one now in progress, in which South-side Adams, 
and men of his stamp, are conspicuous, trusted and 


increase of just such churches as his, by the manu- 
facture of just such members. Would it not be im- 
piety and blasphemy to attribute such a work to the 
influence of the Spirit of God? 

Would not the Slave Power rejoice, and shout for 
joy, if every man and woman in the North and West 
could be transformed, in a moment, into just such a 
person as South-side Adams? Would not this be 
their best possible security for the unmolested contin- 
uance of slavery through the two next generations? 
Do they not know assuredly that every new member 
that joins his church, or any church that recognizes 
him as a Christian, is one added to the pro-slavery 
side? Is the slightest alarm felt in the South, lest 
the immense extension of that kind of piety now go- 
ing on should loosen, or in the slightest degree tend 
to loosen, their hold upon their victims? Will the 
admirers of South-side Adams's pious books, which 
the Independent praises with such hearty good will, 
ever give the least trouble to them, or the least help 
to their slaves, through that influence? Nay, verily! 
And they know it! The success of a revival is help | 
to the slaveholder, but obstruction, postponement, and | 
temporary defeat, to the cause of the slave! Our 
comfort is that Christianity will ultimately prevail, to 
the overthrow of the American religion.—c. kK. W. 














From the New York Independent. 
THE REVIVAL. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


The great turning of the public mind to religion | 
forms so marked an event in our presont times that 
even secular papers are noticing it. For the most 
part, too, their notices are not scofling or disrespect- 
tul, but tentative, serious and suggestive. They 
seem to say, * There is need enough among us of a 
revival of religion, Heaven knows—pray God only 
that it be real, and of the right kind.’ 

They say, ‘ We hope it will do some good to men 
in a political and business capacity-—that it will 


nanimous.’ *‘ No revival has ever done anything for 
Wall street, yet,’ says one—‘ we hope this may.’ 
* We hope,’ says another, * that prayer for the slave 
may not be considered an intrusion in these frequent 
prayer-meetings, and that some penitence may be 
felt and expressed for the share which Northern 
churches have had in aiding and abetting a system 
of robbery and oppression.’ So speaks the outside 
world as she looks gravely, sadly, not scoffingly, on 
the spectacle of thronging churches and opening 
prayer-meetings,—and her demand is just. 

There is something in a right name. The term 
‘revival’ seems by general consent to have been 
adopted into our language as expressive of these 
seasons ; but we should much prefer a term former- 
ly much employed among certain religious denomi- 
nations—‘ reformation.’ Instead of the great reviv- 
al of 1858, we should be happy to read the great re- 
Sormation of 1858, 

Many wordly people, and some very Christian 
people, have a prejudice against anything like peri- 
odicity in religious impulse. They dislike revivals. 
Why should the Divine One, who is always love, 
say they, be considered as operating impulsively and 
periodically on the human soul, sometimes shining 
and sometimes withdrawing? It is urged further- 
more, that the expectation of such seasons becomes 
in the end a motive for sloth and inaction, and a ne- 
glect of an even and constant culture of the religious 
nature. 

All this may have some truth in it; but, never- 
theless, it is a fact that religious impulses, like all 
impulses, have always come over the world in waves. 
To begin with the day of Pentecost, in which three 
thousund were converted in one day, we find all 
along the line of the History of the Church, that 
| there were seasons when religious impulses were 
more than usually fervent, and religious labors suc- 
cessful. 

There were revivals under the preaching of Au- 
— and Chrysostom ; and the great force of the 

eformation was not merely political or intellectu- 
al, but it was the deep upheaving of the religious 
element, bringing all other reforms in its train. 
The Reformation was a revival of religion. The re- 
| Vivals in England under the Wesleys and Whitfield 
inaugurated a new era there, which is felt to-day 
in the power of the dissenting element, and the im- 

roved state of things in the Established Church. 

he preaching of the Wesleys, the Fletchers, and of 
Whitfield, to the colliers and cottars of England, 
was the first movement for the general religions in- 
struction of the masses, and fed the way to the 
multiplied labors of that kind with which England 
now abounds. It is a noticeable fact in all these 
cases, that they were followed by the political and 
moral reforms ; the work proved itself divine by its 
beneficent results. This is a fuir test. ‘ He that 
is of God, doeth the works of God,’ and by this 
test should every so-called revival be udged. Ke- 
vivals which make men better, and bless society, 
have been and may be realities. But the rule is 
without exception, that every truly valuable thing 
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the privilege of selling the members of Chrig © 

money ; where they defend the breaking of th, ~~ 
riage covenant at the will of the master, ang reg 
away from the colored member the right of tes; tke 
ny, and are so lost to all moral sense as to «, = yen 
harm in any of these things, we hold that the ~ 
vival has been spurious and counterfeit, §, } np 


Ted right 


to Northern churches, which, for reasons of oy," 
ency, and to carry ends of ecclesiasticg] ele 
have retused to testify against these sins, \. re) 
that a revival of religion that brings no repo, oid 
and reformation is false and spurious, Pentancg 

We believe in no raptures, in no ecstacies ; 
experiences that do not bring the soul into co, Nino 
nion with Him who declared He came to aie aoe 
erty them that are bound and bruised, Reviys ap 
religion have not been confined to Christian eos. 
tries. Old heathenism had them. Popish — 
has them. Modern heathenism has then. rhe 
all of these have had their turns of unusual fo. 
in their way. One and all have had their tm.” 
illuminations, and mysterious cestacies, But thee 
only are Christian revivals which make aie tae 
Christ ; or, if they do not make them like Hin like 
least set them on the road of trying to be jj, i at 

We say, therefore, to our friends, that tho a 
of a great religious impulse has come; thet then 
will be revivals all over the land, either talse o, eg 
—either of a Chistian or a heathen type ; are 
their fruits ye shall know them. We are ols 7 
hear that some of the most effective reyiva] pres, i. 
ers confine their attention very much to pTeac] os 
to the church. We are glad to hear tha. he 


quite necessary that those who profess to be th : 
ponents of religion before the community, he 
ears sume deeper and higher ideas of what religien 
is. So that when they go forth with the Apostle 
message, * Repent and be converted every “ we 
you,’ they need not be met with the scornful por). 
* Converted, sir, converted to what ? Convert] 
into a man who defends slavery—converted we 
one who dares not testify against a profitabls 
wickedness—converted into a man whose religion 
never goes into his counting-house—convertod Tate 
a man who has no conscience in his polities, an) 
who scoffs at the higher law of God? No, sir. Ida 
sire no such conversion. Whatever your Tap tures 
may be, I desire no part with them.’ . 

And let the solemn question go out to every Chris, 
tian, to every parent, ‘Do you want your yeirh, 
bors, friends, and children converted” jnto such 
Christians as you have been? Tf not, is there po 
a deeper conversion necessary for you?’ 
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Are particularly adapted to 
derangements of the digestive 
/ epparatus, and diseases arig 
- ing from impurity of the 
blood. A large part of all (he 
complaints that afflict man. 
kind originate in one of these, 
and consequently these Pris 
are found to cure many vari. 
eties of disease. 

Subjoined are the statements from some eminent physi. 
cians, of their effects in their practice. 

As a Famiry Puysic. 
From Dr. E. W. Cartwright, of New Orleans, 

“Your Pitts are the prince of purges. Jheir oxcellent 
qualities surpass any cathartic we possess. They are mild, 
but very certain and effectual in thoir action on the bowels, 
which makes them invaluable to us in the daily treatment 
of disease.” 






For JaAuNDICE AND ALL Liver CompLaints. 
From Dr. Theodore Bell, of New York City. 

“Not only are your Prits admirably adapted to their 
purpose as an aperient, but [ find their beneticial efects 
upon the Liver very marked indeed. They have in my 

proved more effectual for the cure of bilious com 
plaints than any one remedy I can mention. I sincerely 
Tejoice that we have at length a purgative which is worthy 
the confidence of the profession and the people.” 
Dyspepsia — INDIGESTION. 
From Dr. Henry J. Knox, of St. Lowis. 

“The Prius you were kind enough to send ine have been 
all used in my practice, and have satisfied me that (ey are 
truly an extraordinary medicine. So peculiarly are they 
adapted to the diseases of the human system, that they seem 
to work upon them alone. I have cured some cx i 
pepsia and indigestion with them, which bad res 
other remedies we commonly use. Indeed I have experi 
mentally found them to be effectual in almost all the com 
plaints for which you recommend them,” 


DysenTery — DianRH@A — RELAX. 
From Dr. J. G. Green, of Chicago. 

“Your Pritts have had a Jong trial in my practice. and [ 
hold them in esteem as one of the best aperients 1 have ever 
found. Their alterative effeet upon the liver makes them 
an excellent remedy, when given in stinall doses, for Lalu 
dysentery and diarrhea. Their sugar-coating makes then 
very acceptable and convenient for the use of women sod 
children.” 

INTERNAL OnsTRUCTION—WORMS—SUPPRESION, 
From Mrs. E. Stuart, who practises as a Physician and Miloyfe 
in Boston, 





«T find one or two large doses of your PI1s, taken at the 

roper time, are excellent promotives of the natural secre 
tion when wholly or partially suppressed, and also very ef 
fectual to cleanse the stomach and expel worms. They are 
so much the best physic we have that I recommend noother 
to my patients.” 

CoNSTIPATION — COSTIVENESS. 
From Dr. J. P. Vanghn, Montreal, Canada. 

“Too much cannot be said of your Pitts for the cure of 
costiveness. If others of our traternity have found them 
as efficacious as I have, they should join me in proclaiming 
{t for the benefit of the multitudes who suffer from that 
complaint, which, although bad enough in itself. is the pr> 
genitor of others that are worse. I believe costiveness 
originate in the liver, but your PiLts affect that organ aud 
eure the disease.” 

IMPURITIES OF THE BLoop — Scrorrvris — Eny- 
sirpeLas — Sart Ruevum — Terrer — Temoss 
— Reevmatism — Gout — Nevracia. 

From Dr. Ezekiel Halil, Philadelphia. 

“You were right, Doctor, in saying that your Pris purify 
the blood. They do that. I have used them of late years in 
my practice, and agree with your statements of their efticey 
They stimulate the excretories. and carry off the impuriti 
that stagnate in the blood, engendering disease. They 
stimulate the organs of digestion, and infuse vitality aod 
vigor into the system. 

“Such remedies as you prepare are a national benefit, nod 
you deserve great credit for them.” 

For Hrapacue—Sick Hrapacne—Forr Srox- 
acu—P1iLes—Drorsy—PLETrHoRA—PAnacysis 
— Fits — &c. 

From Dr. Edward Boyd, Baltimore. 








“Dear Dr. AYER: I cannot answer you wat conplaint 
Ihave cured with your Pi.is better than to say ol) fw! we 
ever treat with a purgative medicine, 1 place creat depend 
ence on an effectual cathartic in my daily contest with im 


ease, and believing as I do that your PiLvs afford us the bes 
we have, I of course value them highly.” 

Sa@~ Most of the Pills in market contain Mercury, which, 
although a valuable remedy in skilful hands, is dangeroul 
in a public pill, from the dreadful consequences that fre 
quently follow its incautious use. These coutuin no merce 
ry or mineral substance whatever. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has long been manufactured by a practical chemist and 
every ounce of it under bis own eye, with invariable ace 
racy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
terfeits, and consequently can be relied on as geuulnty 
without adulteration. It supplies the surest remedy t* 
world has ever known for the cure of all pulimcfwry com 
plaints; for Covers, Coups, Hoarsenrss, Astima, (* = 
Wuoopixe Coven, Broncuitis, Inctrrant ConscMrtio’, ve 
for the relief of consumptive patients in advanced steers © 
the disease. As time makes these facts wider and better 
known, this medicine has gradually become the best Te 
ance of the afflicted, from the log cabin of the Ame r = 
t to the palaces of European kings. Throvgh’ 
this entire country, in every state avd city, sod mder a 
niost every hamlet it contains, Creuny Preresal is 8? “7 
as the best of all remedies for diseases of the thi at « : 
lungs. In many foreign countries it is extensively we y 
their most intelligent physicians, If there is any nee 
ence on what men of every station certify it has dene * 
them ; if we can trust our own senses when we St the on 
gerous affections of the lungs yield to it; if we cau depe vs 
on the assurance of intelligent physicians, whore ne 
is to know; in short, if there is any reliance up’? ed 
thing, then is it irrefutably proven that this mediciue © 
cure the class of diseases it is designed for, beyous *' 
all other remedies known to mankind. Nothing but 
trinsic virtues, and the unmistakable benefit contr a 
thousands of sufferers, could originate and malities © 
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10 ave 
reputation it enjoys. While many inferior Lager oe 
been thrust upon the community, have ane. al 

trial, eoni 


discarded, this has gained friends by every 
benefits on the afflicted they can never forget, 4P 
cures too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten 


Prepared by Dr. 3. €. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIM: 
LOWELL, MASS. 
AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE METCALFS& CC., 2 posiom 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, § 
BROWN & PRICE, Salem ; 
H. H. HAY, Portland ; 
J. N. MORTON & CO., Concord, NM 
And by Druggists and Dealers in Meciane an 
where. 6m October * 


REMOVAL. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPAN 


HAVE REMOVED TO 

No. 20 WASHINGTON STREET, 
At the intersection of Washington street with oo 
hill, 2d story, at which place they propose to OO abel 
their busi as Publishers,—and, in addition toe 
former works, have in press, to be issued in + 
the following valuable books :— 
Traill’s Josephus, with Isaac Taylor’s 
The Pittt Street Chapel Lectures---51. 
Debt and Grace, or the Doctrine of » Fut 


---$1.25. tect 
The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Practica! Archi 
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and Guide to Rural Economy---$1.50. — 
Remarkable Women of Different Ns! 
Ages---$1. 








has its counterfeit. When we read of great revivals, 
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¢HE NEXT THIN 
We resume our diseussio 
- gekespecially of the numl 
Ghich may be regarded as 
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aber. dustly regardin 
2 gas their work, th 
| Safect frankness what th 
| getbe next move on the be 
> gaabainted with the fervid 
# holitionists of Massac 
oy their motte is ‘ onwa 
| gaifaze gained is made a 
> fk new conquest, Havil 


upport-and co-operatt 
ntive of Massachuset! 
distinctness and preci 
cir campaign, What 
ther learned—for not! 
, the following extract 


x Next Trrve TO BI 
achusetts, through a ¢ 
have decreed—first, as 
that no person arreste 
» shall be condemned ot 
and, secondly, that n« 
any office in the gift 
next thing to be dor 
the united efforts of a 
be directed with irresi 
n,—is, to decree that. 
2 n trial in this State, b 
‘temmine whether he is the 
Hall be a criminal act te 
hat every fugitive slav 
ed into a freeman as 5 
assachusetts. No Slav 
ed to exist among us: 
hunts in all our borde 
to Canada to find a1 
aim of property in m 
ted with indignation, 
garded as blasphemy. 
d this is only saying, 
e to the first article o 
at it is thoroughly ex: 
rticle 1. ALL MEN AR) 
ave certain natural, ess 
g which may be reck« 
efending their lives an 
g and protecting prop 
g and obtaining their 
is, then, is the work to! 
pil of Massachusetts as 
Britain to every fug 
b Constitution, Union or r 
e above extract is oy 
here we say that the . 
certain measure of res} 
courage, and their ¢ 
aced certain principl 
ut hesitation and disg 
ared to follow out to t 
And these ultimate « 
esunat noon-day. T 
disunion ; and they s¢ 
iddle ground between | 
8 figitive slave law. The 
baside entirely the fugiti 
tory of Massachusetts ; 
violable asyluin for the 
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onsequences of this re 
may. The horrors of 
of secession, are cont 
tecalmness. Their do 
aterial prosperity is t 
B with the enormity of 
e. surrender of a fugiti 
“his conclusion is entir 
which the Liherator 
e United States Cons 
death, and an agreen 
itionists see plainly th 
izes to a certain extent, 
Mat, the right of propert 
ef, frankly and indignant! 
Ry Which would explain ay 
n Ipable. Disunion an 
Peessity from their prot 
lated not only without 
Sort of satisfaction, as: 
bof making war upon sli 
in their judgment, th 
to change its princiy 
settled poliey ; and — 
ingly. 
w there are certain 2 
Republican party-—an 
tts they form a consid 
—who profess allegis 
e United States, and ¢ 
to support it, who are 
ry the fugitive slave la 
p Upon and within th 
think that the Abol 
respect than men lik« 
hore clearly or act n 
Bimoving in the same < 
fay they are movin 
men protest that the 
ist the other way. 
maemee to believe that nc 
Worldly honor would indi 
Bpport the Constitutic 
this extent he is e1 
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i course, it would be 
pt to reason with 
anatic, like the lu 
is ‘ of imagination ¢ 
ezion of reason: the 
mb up to, fall into 
wre, and with no effort! 
in his excellent chapt 
re, because they a 
Ware right, because { 
have made up their 
urs: neither is like 
ok at the other's bide 
d it is the same subs 
4 f the Republican p: 
- ileal than the A boliti: 
perceptions, and 
uggestions of reason 
t there are many m 
countenance to thd 
setts, who are not 
dns are clear, who h 
od States in proper 
in good faith toad 
Pave no other charge 
: the want of soun 
e. eer who deals with 
der whether a certa 
F, or a blast of gunp 
ed results; and 
ce effects not desire 
in Massachusetts, fo 
ful action has bee 
State of anti-slave 





